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CHAP. I.—The- Introduction and the Di- 


viſion of the Scignce into its. ſeveral par 16. N 
| | 3-0 21 ep hs „ EY 


EOGRAPHY is a ſcience which up- 
G on the firſt and general view, appears 
to be divided into two parts: being either 
SCIENTIFICK or artificial, which depends 
immediately upon Science: or Hiſtory, 
which js either natural, relating. to the 
Form of Countries, uch as Rivers, Lakes, 
and Mountains, or the Produce , of the. 
ſame; or Political, which deſcribes the 
Hiflory of the Inhabitents of the ſeveral 
Regions which they divide amongſt them, 
upon which laſt account it's again divided 
with reſpe& to Tins into ANTIENT and 
Mopnx, according to the Origin and 
Variations of the People, and Succeſſion 
of Empires as they riſe and fall. Fur this 
Reaſon the Than is divided into twa 
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of the "Barr 5 under theſe f ur Oar edge 
| —Sertifich, . Hiſtdrical, an 1 4 


he It is ſurrounded, he ſays, y ede Air, in 


* 
194 


Books, 1ſt Scientific and Artificial, the 2d 
Hiſtorical or Political, 4 
Geo graphy therefore 4s" Ny nos 


ſpeet 
to Time Antient and n „ | 
The Earth fitſt appears. to us as a Col- 
leftion ef Earth and Waters, which being 
joined together! form 2 Body of a ſpheri- 
cal Figure, the learned call it an Oblate She 
rolde, flatted at the Poles : it's Form is in 
great meaſure gathered from the Appear- 
ance of it's Shadow 1n the Eclipſe of the Moon: | 
but to us, who inhabit it, it appears under 


one circular Superficies compounded, of 
Earth and Mater, otherwiſe called the Ter- 


ragueous Globe diſtinguiſhed into Terra Fir- 
21a, or Continents ; Iſet, Oceans, Gulphs, c. 


which makes the atural H. Nory | of the 


| Earth. 


The Superficial Canine of the whole 
Body of the Earth and Sea, according 
to Engliſh Geographers is computed at 
148, 510,627 ſquare Miles, and the Circum- 
ference of it according to Pee a French 


Geographer, is about o Leagues. 


the Midſt of which it is s ſupported thro” the 


"+ Ce Corps qui - eſt d'une vaſte ercndue puiſi i 
b _ Loud * * 
She Alm ighty 


3 
„ Aff? Ui. ee 
Almighty Power of God, who by th 


- 


heſion or, Attraction of it's ppt 
Parts, has fo ordered it, that eyery Thing 
. 1 $1 bogs. ns ho 58 ITED: WE Bog 
upon it's Shrface. mould naturally tend to 
the Center, and will Keep that Situation,uns 
leſs removed by Violence. 
The Earth ſo diſpoſed and compacted 
for Rotation, is capable of two Morions, 
the one round it's own Axis from Meſt to 
Eaſt in twenty-four Hours, which gives us 
our Day and Night ; tho? this is common- 
ly eſteemed; to come to paſs by the Earth's 
ſtanding ftill, and the Sun's, going round, 
from Eaſt to Weſt ; the other, which accomy 
panies this, is at the ſame Time a Protru- 
fion in its own Orbit, in a Spiral Direction, 


* 


which Orbit it meaſures round in the 
Compaſs of 365 Days, 5. Hours and 49 
Minutes, that is near an Hour, and makes 
one Year ; however by Cuſtom, theſe Revow 
lutions of the Earth, and, Changes: which 
enſue from it, have been attributed to the 
Revolutions of the Sun; becauſe Men in 
their firſt Obſervations were led by their 
Sight, and believed the Sun to move, and 
as that is ſtill the Notion and Language f 
the Yulgar, and not yet departed, from, in 
Treatiſes upon Aſtronomy we ſhall retain 
the common ſorm of Speech, and ſuppoſe 

| BN 01) 5 rh 


the Anal Motion to be in the Sun; z and 
his Courſe through the Eclipeic. 
The Sun then inſtead of the Earth 
Finiſhes his Courſe in a Year, that is in $55 [ 
Days, 3 Hours and 49 Minutes, whic 
Hours and 49 Minutes the Sun's pe; 
Revolution requires above 365 Days, will 
in 4 Years time amount to near a whole 
Day — Therefore every 4th Year! has 366 
ow. and is called the Leap Year in Eng- 
land: and Biſſextile from the Roman Calen- 
dar; the ſuperadded Day being the 29th 
of February, which js the'6th Day from 
the Calends of March, reckoned twice 
over. 275 
It is obſervabte that the Sun i in his paſ. 
ſage is confined to certain Bounds, and 
that the Regions of the Earth are ſubject 
to great Heats or extreme Colds, according 
as they are 'fituated far or near to that 
Space, where this glorious Heavenly Bo- 
dy makes its Courſe, and uniformly holds. 
Io comprehend theſe things the better, 
the Wit aud ingenuity of Man have in- 
vented certain Circles, from the imaginary 
Combination of which, they compoſed an 
Inffrument which they called a Sphere, 
which conſiſts only of —— appear- 
ed like a Bracelet, and therefore was called 
an Armilary Sphere; from thence was 


formed the Globe, and thence the ar" 
an 


$ID. 


and pieces of the Globe i in 6 Monk andCharts..- 1 "4 


From theſe Inventions which are called 
the imaginary parts of Geography, Men 
have found it neceſſary to diſtinguiſh in the 
firſt place the-Circles,into greater and leſs. ! 

The firſt Sort of theſe Circles diyides the 
Globe into two equal Parts, the ſecond in- 
to Parts that are unequal; they are both 
of them ſuppoſed to contain 360 en | 
which are called Degrees. 

The four large Circles are the Equino®tial,: | 
the Zodiac, the Horizon and Meridian: the 
little ones are the two Tropicks of Cancer 
and Capricorn, the two polar circles Are 
tick, and Antarctic ; of theſe we. ſhall 
ſ peak i , in the following chere 
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07 the GREATER: C1RCLEs in brief, the = ar 
noctial, the Zodiack, the Fo and - 
ridian; and the two ne 5 


HE Equinoctial i is a Latin name TE 
rived from Æguus equal and Nox a. 
Night) and fo called eau when the 0 
in it's Courſe is there arrived, the Days 
are equal to the Nights.. It divides the 
World into two equal un is therefore 


N Hilin.. „ Ib 2G 
called: 


ealled the E guator, the Sailors name it 


fimply the Line. The better to underſtand 
this Circle, it is neceſſary to know that 
the Earth moves upon two imaginary 
Points which are called Poles, the one 7 8 
tie, the other Antarctic, (from ä 

Greek word) fignifying a N rave Bu 
lation in the Heavens; between cheſe two 
Poles is poiſed the Globe. It's Uſe in Geo- 
graphy is to divide the World into two 


equal Parts or Hemiſpberes, the one North, 
which lies towards the Arctic Pole, and 


the other South which lies towards the An- 
arctio Pole. The Latitude of Places is 


reckoned from the Equator te either of 


the Poles, and that Space contains 90 De. 


grees. The Latitude therefore is eithe 


North towards the Arctic Pole, or Sout! 


towards the Antarctic. 


The Zodiac, or by 8 Name, the 


Ectiptie, ſhews the annual Courſe of the 1 
Sun; it is called Zodiac from the Greek 


Zahn, which fignifies an animal, becauſe 
it contains moſt of the fancied Animals 


whick form it's Conftellations, or Signs: 


* Aries, 8 Faurus, n Gemini, Cancer, 


„Leo, m Virgo, & Eibra, m Scorpio, # 


Sagittarius, K Capricornus, æ Aquarius, 
n | 
For this fpreads. 7 


or 8 Inner: on 
(Watts) The 
Circle 


each fide of the Ecliptic, 


* 5 NY 
8 4 5 9 


Ep} 


Circle called the Ecliptic cuts the Equa- 6 


tor into two equal Parts, and is removed 
from it only 235 : every Degree of it ſhews 


the Suns Place every Day in the Year, and 2 
in what Parts of the Earth it's perpendicu-- 
lar to the Inhabitants, and is nothing elſe 


than the Plane of the Earth's Orbit ſuppo- 


ſed to be extended to the Region of the fixt 


Stars, which afford on both fides the ** 
or Conſtellations. 

The Horizon means a a Bm from 
the Greek 'Og:f&w, Hor1zo, to limit or de- 
termine; heckaſs it terminates our View 
and divides the Earth into two Parts, which 
are called Hemiſpheres, one of which we 
ſee, the other we never ſee, being the 
ſouthern Hemiſphere. The Horizon as. 
it's placed, gives three different Names to 
the Sphere. 

If it cuts the Equator at Right Angles, 
it is a Right Sphere: if it is parallel to the 
Equator it is a parallel ere, and if it is 
_ oblique to the Equator it is an oblique Sphere. 
The firſt is the Situation of thoſe who live 
under the Equator ; the 2d of thoſe who 
are placed under the Poles, and the 3d, the 
ſituation of the reſt of the World, where 
the Horizon cuts the Equator ohli 
This Circle ſhews alſo the rifing and ſet- 
ting of the Sun and Stars, and the four 
pineipel Diviſions of the World, whict 
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may be ſeen in tne followin Chapter, re- 


are che 15, Web, North and Soiith, The 


5 Taft is onthe Side where the Sun riſes, and 


is therefore called the Sun's rifing: Orient, | 
or the 'Eaft. The Weſt is where it tes | 
and is therefore ealied the Sun's e e 


B the Weſft:. „ # 


That which we call 5 North, is 550 


wuoaards the Arctic Pole; and the place of 


Mid- day, which is called the wo, lies: 9 


towards the Antarctic. 
Theſe four Pointe or Divifions' HI 


ceflary to mark the Situation or Bounds of 
Countries. It is from theſe Quarters that 


the principal or Cardinal winds derive their 
Names, and their ſubordinates likewiſe, as: 


lating to the points of the Globe. ; 
The Horizon - ſerves all theſe Purpoſes: 
and many more, but it is not marked up- 


on the. Body of the Globe or Maps, by rea- . 
ſon of it's being ſo variable,. but is re pre- 


ſented by a broad flat Circle or wooden 


Frame, which contains the body of the 
Globe: : of which more hereafter, when 


we come to treat of the'Senfible and Rational 
Horizon. Suffice it to remark here, that 
the. Horizon is the Circle which divides 
between the upper and lower: Parts of the 
Earth and Heavens, which is called the 
. ee the riſing and ſet- 


tin * 


tin of the Sun and Sears and diſtinguiſhes 
Day and Nig 3 
When the Sun is on the Eaft partof the 
Horizon, it is then rifing ; when on the 
Weſt, it is ſetting ; when it is above the 
Horizon, it is Day; when below, it is Night: 
yet till the Sun is 18 Degrees below the 
Horizon, it is uſually called Twilight, be- 
cauſe the Sun Beams ſhooting upwards are 
reflected down to us by the Atmoſphere 
after Sun ſet, or before Sun riſe, which is 
called Refraction. For the Rays being 
broke in their Paſſage through the thick 


Air more than once, make the Sun appear 


ſooner above the Horizon than he would 
otherwiſe do, and diſappear later, when at 
his ſetting, and it's upon this Account that 
in our Horizon at London, there is no 
perfect Night in the very middle of Sum- 
mer, for two Months together; becauſe 
the Sun is not 18 Degrees below the Hori- 
Zon. I ſhall treat more of this in the Chap: 
ter that diſtinguiſhes between _ __— 
and Rational Horizon. 3 
The Meridian, means the Half of 2 
Day, becauſe when the Sun is there ar- 
rived, it is Mid-Day at the Place where 
that- Circle'i is the Meridian; for each Place of 
the Earth hath its Meridian, and as the Num- 
ber of theſeCircles would be almoſt infinite, 


therefore out of this * Number they 
have 
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graphers.. . eil dene 


have ehoſen one, which t they call the 
or Firſt Meridian, or the 1 arr f 


The a placed it in the, Comin, 


- een they called the Fortunate Iilands, and | 


ſome Moderns follow their examples in 
their Charts: others have made choice of 
the Azores, which lie to the Meſt of Europe. 
From this Meridian they count the Longi- 
tude, going from the Veſt to the e e 
is the whole Circle of the Earth. 

Others divide it into Eaſtern and N lere 
that is 180 Degrees each way from where | 


- they. place their firſt Meridian. 


Ii is uſual: in Books of his kind ek ö 
mentioning the 4 greater circles, to add 
the 2 colures, which are likewiſe Great cir- 
eles, tho” they are not much uſed for any 
common Practices in the Globe, the one 
cutting the Ecliptic of the Heavenly Globe 
in the two Selſtitial Points, Cancer and Ca- 


pricoru, which is called the Solftitial Colure; 


the other in the Equinottial Points, Aries and- 
Libra, is called the Equinoctial Colure.— 
It is here to be obſerved of the larger Cir- 
eles, that whenever we move to any diſtance, 
Eaſt or Weſt, we change our Meridian, 
and if North or South, our Horizon: for 
which Reaſon, thoſe Circles are not deſcri- 
bed as ſixed on the Globe, but to ſhew 
the Meridian or Horizon * a * 
nu 


muſt be brought to Hy Brazen Meridias' or 


— Wooden Horizon, becauſe of their 


hangeableneſs: but the Equator 1 
Ecliptic main always the ſame; for whick 


reaſon! y are. un AO by 
i; 2 * F 23 1 Br - Co 8 1 
7 : 


T A r. Ib. 


Foy. 150 Circles, #5:comprebending the Zones; 
 Climates, and Dil Fions of Men WM _ 
| ee of their Habuetion. | | 


HE er e divide theGlobe i in- 


to unequal Parts, and are theſe four - 
parallel to the Equator :. the two Tr 


and the two Polar Circles. The North is — 


led the Arctic, from (Agde) the Con- 


ſtellation repreſenting the Great Bear: and 
the South Autardtic. The Tropicts are each 


of them 231 from the Equator, and the Po- 
lar Cireles the ſame Diſtance from the Pole. 


Theſe leſſer Circles divide the Earth in 


reſpect to the various Degrees of Heat and 


Cold into g Zones, a Greek word ſignifying 


a Girdle or Belt, (viz.) two Frigid, two 
Temperate and one Torrid, which lies 


between the two Tropicks : the ewo' Tem- 
perate between the two Tropicks and Polar 
Circles. The two Frigid berwoen _ Fox 
lar Circles anch che Poles. 


The 
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The Inbabitants el the Torrid Ronan” 
called Ai, becauſe the Noon Sun being 
ſometimes exactly over their Heads, the7̃ 
have no Noos Shade on either Side of them; 
they are alſo called Ampbiſcii, becauſe the 
Noon Shade falls ſometimes of the Year to 
the North of them, and ſometimes to the 
South. The [Inhabitants of the 7 emperate 
Zones are called Heteroſcii, having their 
Noon Shade only on one fide of them, North' 
or South, as they are ſo ſituated towards 
the Equator throughout the whole Year. 
. Suchas live in the Frigid Zones are called 
PFeriſcii, becauſe ſonie time of the year their 
ſhadow hath a Circular Motion in twenty- 
four Hours; the Sun not ſetting to them 


within that ſpace, but continuing about the 


Horizon for one, tuo &c. or fix Months toge- 
ther, according as they are farther or nearer 
the Pole, and all derive their Names from a 
Greek word (oxie) a Shadow. It is upon 
this account the various Quantity 0 — : 
length of Days, that the Earth is divided 
into CLIMATES. (Wells Geography as above, 
p- 10.) A Climate is a Space of Earth, the 
longeſt Day of which exceeds the lon geſt 
Day of the precedent Climate, — 
from the Equator) by half an Hour, an 
whereas the. Autieuts reckoned but ſeven Cli- 
mates on each fidethe Equator, viz. to go 


_— 30 latitude, there are now — ir 


ed 24 


Hrantity of Latitude, | 


Clim. Hour Min Deg. Min. 
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Longeſt Day, 


O I2 ©0 


In the Frigid Zone the continuance of 
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each way, even up to ME] Polar Cir- 
cles, and 6 from the Polar Circles to each 
Pole, in al bo, according to the W 


Quantity of Lala. 
Longeſt Day. 
Clim. Hours Min. Deg. Mia. 
13 18 30 
14 19 oo 
| 1 19 


= 
18 


59 53 
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Day-ligh: encreaſes by Months, thus: 


Veni 
Lat 


" he 
deg.min 


69 2 


ö 3 ; 
deg.min. 
73 20 


78 20 
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25 


22 


122 


h 4. 
deg min 
167 15 


As Men live in different Climates and 
in different Vegrees of Longitude and La- 
C titude 


84 10 


1 


* they are divided alſo with tl 
to their Habitation, into Periæci, Anſæci and 
Antipodes. The Periæci are ſuch as dwell 
àn the ſame Latitude, but directly oppo- 
ſite Longitude : the Antæci are ſuch as 
dwell in the fame Longitude and equal La- 
titude, but one North of the Equator and 
the other South: the Antipodes have both 
Long itude and Latitude diametrically * 
lite to the other. 
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E HAN 
Of the Remarkable Points. 


* 
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L "EN , RE the:two Poles of the Earth 
or the Heavens; theſe are alſo ſti- 
led the Poles of the Equator, for they are 90 
Degrees diſtant from it; from one of theſe 
Poles tothe other, a ſu ppoſed Line runs thro 
the Center of the Globe of the Earth, and 
the Heavens, and is called the 2 or 
Axle of the World, 
z and 4, are the Zenith, or Point juſt 
over your Head, and the Nadir 5uſt un- 
der your feet; they may be called the 
Poles of the Horizon, for they are 90 De- 
grees diſtant from it every way. 
5, 6, 7, and 8, are the four Cardinal 


Points, Eaſt, Ne fl, North and South ; ho ele 
our 


0 


four Points are in the Horizon,. and for” 


the ufe of Sailing are ſub divided into 


9 Points, which are called, Rhumbs, fo 


that there are 32 Points in all, each Rhumb. 
containing 1 1 Degrees; theſe, as has al- 
ready been obſerved, are deſcribed upon 
the utmoſt Circle of the- * Horizon. 

9 & 10, are the two So/titial Points theſe 


are at the begining of the ſigns Cancer and 


Capricorn, in the Ecliptic Line, where it juſt 
touches thoſe two Tropicks, Theſe Points 
ſhew the Sun's place, on the longeſt and 
ſborteſt Days, the firſt is the 21ſt of June, 8 

H. 29 Min. the other is the 21ſt of Decem- 
ber, 2 2 Fl. and 23 Min. (Note, theſe Days are 


called the Summer and Winter Solſtices be- 


cauſe the Sun ſeems to ſtand ſtill, that is to 
make the Days neither encreaſe or decreile - 
ſenfibly for 20 Days together.) 

11 and 12, are Artes and Libra, the two 
Equinectial Points where the Ecliptic 
cuts the Egzator : When the Sun enters 
theſe two Signs the Days and Nights are 
equa] all over the World ; it enters Aries 
in the Spring, the 2oth of March, (10 H. 
29 Min.) which is called the Pernal Equi- 


nox, and Libra in Autumn, 22d of Sept. 


(10 H. 3 Min.) which is called the Au. 
tumnal Equinox : the 4 Points, viz. 2 Equi- 


noctial and 2 Solſtiſtial d'vide the Ecliptic 
into the 4 quarters of the Year. . 


Ca. 13 and 14 


13 and 14, Ir may not be imp roper 
here to mention the Poles of the Eclipticb, 

which are two other Points marked upon 
the Celeſtial Globe. 

If an Axis was thruſt thro the Ceũtre of 


the Globe at Right Angles with the Plane 


of the Ecliptick, it's end would be found in 
the two Polar Circles, which is of great uſe 
in Aſtronomy, where the Ecliplick is the. 
Principal guide, as the as is in Geo» | 


er : 
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CHAP. v. 


5 combination of theſe Points ant Ci = 
orming an Analemma, for uppiyin 11 5 
Place of the Globe. n / ih 


HERE are beſides thoſe mentioned 

above, 2 Points, where the Moons Or- 
bit cuts the Orbit of the Earth , diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Nodes; that, whereby any 
Planet crofles the Eclip!ick aſcending 1 is cal- 
led the Dragon's Head, and m rked thus 8 
and where the planet croſſes the Ecliptie. 
deſeending to the Southzoard is called the 
Dragon's Tail, and marked thus, 8. But 
theſe Points belong to Aſtronomy, and are 
only mentioned here to ſhew, that if the 


Moon's path and the Earth s were ie, 
4 8 4 


e 


che ſame, or in the ſame Plane, then at 
every new Moon the Sun would be eclipt- - 
' ed, and at every Full, the Moon would 
be eclipſed by the Farth's coming betwixt 
the Sun and the Moon, and from thete - 
Eclipſes the Circle called the Ecliptie de- 
Triest 5-7 | 
It may not be amiſs before we proceed 
farther, to let the Reader ſee a repreſenta» 
tion of the:foregoing Circles and Points on 
the Globe, juſt as they ſtand in our Hori- 
aon at London, and fo far as they can be re- 
preſented on a flat Surface and in ſtreight 
Imes. „ | 
Let the North Pole be raiſed above the 
North part of the Horizon to 514 Degrees 
which are numbered on the brazen Meri 
dian, and then let the Globe be placed at 
ſuch adiſtance as to make. Convexity inſen- 
| fible,. and appear as a flat or-piain ſurface - 
This projection where the Circles appear 
as ſtreight lines, is called Orrographick : - 
4 bur where the Form of the Circles is preſer- 
ved, Sterzographick or Circular: and let the 
3 Eye of the Spectator in this poſition of the 
© WW Globe be juſt level and oppoſite to C. which 
© WW repreſents the .Eaſt Point of the Horizon, 
. . then the Globe and the Circles on it will 'i 
e 
* 
8 


appear nearly as repreſented in the. follow- 

ing figure. The large Circle divided by 

every five Degrees, repreſents the Meridian 
5 + Cy. :: the. 
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South Pole. 


the Meridian to be the Solſtiti 


1 


the reft of the Larger and leſſer Circles are 


inſerted together, with the North and South 
Poles, Z. 1s the Zenith of London, N. the 
Nadir, H. the South point of the Wooden 


Horizon, O. the North Point, C. the Eaft 


and Veſ points, S. the. Summer Solſtice, W. 
the Winter Solſtice, E. the Equator, (a) the 
Eeliptick's North Pole, (e) the Ecliptick's 
The two EquinoGial Points are 
repreſented. by (C) ſuppoſing one to be on 
this fide, and the 07hey on the oppoſite fide 
of the Globe. 2 
If you would have the two Cotures re- 
preſented in this figure, you muſt ſuppoſe 
Colure, 
the Equi- 


and the Axis of the world to 
noctial Colure. 
This repreſentation or proj jeden of the 
Sphere in ſtreight lines, is uſually called 
an Analemma. The Zones are repreſented 


in the ſame Fi _ 


— 


For the Torridiis comprehended between 
the two Tropics :. the two Temperate -be- 
tween the Tropics and the Polar Circles, 
and the two Frigid extend from the Polar 
Circles to the Poles. Where the Globe is 
wanting, the. foregoing, Figure will partly. | 
fupply it's Place. 
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CHAP. VI. 


F. 4 FRED Lecture upon the Horizon, ben 
Senſible and Rational; more at large, compre- 
Hhending the Wooden Horizon and it's ap- 
pendages, explaining the Sun's Place, the 


Preceſſion of the Equinoxes and the | 400 * 
lendars. 


> 


\HE 8 18.5 diſtingulhed into ; 
the Senfible and the Rational... 1 


— 


The Senſible Horizon favpoles the Spec- | 


tator placed on the Surface of the Ea, ib or 


Water, and reaches as far as the, Eye can 


fee, but the Rational or true Horizon, ſup- 
Poſes the Spectator placed at the Center of 
the Earth at C and thus divides the Globes 


both of the Heavens and the Earth into 
two halves. | 


Sup poſe 


* 


. Suppoſe on the Circle s. d. p. e. to be 
the Earth : and the Circle u. b. h. n. r g. the 
Heavens; b. s. g. the line making the Sen- 
fible Horizon, and h.r. the Rational. The 
Senſible Horizon on the Earth or Sea, in- 
cludes a. s. o. and reaches but a little way, 
for if a Man fix feet high ſtood upon a 
large Plain, or the Surface of the Sea, he 
could ſee no ' farther than three Miles 
round him. Hh i 
Thus it appears that the Senſible, Ho- 
rizon on the Earth, or on the Sea a. 8. 0. 
differs very much from the Extent of the 
Real and Rational Horizon, d. s. e. but as to 
the Heavens, where the fixt Stars remain, 
the Senſible Horizon b. u. g. ſcarce differs at 
all from the Rational, becauſe of the di- 
ſtance, tho' with reſpect to the Planets, 
which are much nearer the Earth, the Semi- 
diameter, that is, sc. or gr. is of ſome con- 
ſideration. „ 

It may therefore be proper to note in 
this place, that ſuppoſe a Planet to be at g. 
it the Lye of the Spectator were on the 
Surface of the Earth, at s. he would behold. 
it level with the Horizon: but if the Eye 
were at the Centre of the Earth, or c. he 
would behold it raiſed ſeveral Degrees or 
Minutes above the Horizon, even the quan- 
tity of the Angle, c. c. r. or (which is all 


one) s. g. . 
| The 


This difference between this two W er 
the Spectator makes a Variation or difference: 
between the places g. and r. or rather Quan - 
tity of the Angle, g. c. r. or (which is the 
fame) s. g. s. which is . called by 
a Greek Wo rq&t's Parallax, or Horizontal : 
Parallax, or Pai rallactic Angle, of great 
uſe in Aſtronomy to adjuſt the real diſtanees, 
and conſequently the real Magnitudes of 
the ſeveral Planets : but only mentioned 
here. 
| Whenſoever we move on the Earth, ei- 
ther Eaſt, Weſt, North or South, we 
change our Horizon, both Senſible and 
Rational : for even Motion, or change of 
Place gives us a Hemiſphere of Sky or 
Heaven over our head a little different from 
what it was; and we can ſee leſs on one 
fide of the Globe of the Earth, and more 
on the other ſide, Whenſoever we move. 
toward the Eaſt or Weſt, we change our 
Meridian: but we do not change our Me 
Fidian if we move directly to the North on 
South. Upon this account, the Horizon 
and Meridian are called changeable Circles, 
and the Globe is made moveable within 
theſe Circles to repreſent thi: changeableneſs, 
wereby every Place on the Earth may be 
brought under it's proper Horizon. 
But the Equator and the Ecliptiæ are cal⸗ 
led unchangeablc Circles, becauſe whenſo⸗ 
cs ver 


ever we travel or change our Places on 


the Earth, theſe Circles are ſtill the ſame. 
The Horizon therefore not being paints 
ed on the Globe, 1s placed upon a wooden 
Frame without, which ſupports it: it re- 
preſents the Rational Horizon being placed 
an the Center of the Earth. The inger, 


edge is divided into 360 Degrees or 12 


times 30, allowing 3a Degrees to every 
Sigu or Conſtellation; the Figures of which 
are uſually drawn there. They are as follow 
wv Aries, 8 Taurus, n Gemini, oz Cancer, 
Leo, x Virgo, Libra, m Scorpio, £ 
Sagittarius, & Capricornus, Aquarius, 
and Xx Piſces. © N 
It is to be noted here, thet the Signs or 
Conſtellations in the Heavens, obtained 


their names about 2000 Years ago, or 


more, chiefly from the Egyptians, as part- 
ly appears from their Characters, which 
are Hyeroglyphical, and at that time the 
Stars that make up Aries or the Ram, were 
in the place where the Ecliptic aſcending, 
cuts theEquator ; but now the Conftellation 
Aries 1s moved upwards towards the place 
of Cancer, near thirty Degrees; and ſo ever 

Conſtellation is moved forward in the Eclip- 
tic from the Weſt towards the Eaſt, near 
thirty Degrees, ſo that the Conſtellation 
or Stars that make up the Sign Piſces, are 


do in the place where Aries was, or where 
3h the 
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the Feliptic cuts the Fquator in the | 
Spring. And the Conſtellation Virgo is 
nom where Libra was, or where the Eclip- | 
kt tic cuts the Equator in Autumn; ſo Us | 
ni is in the Summer Solſtice where Cancer 
| : was, and Sagittarius in the Winter Solſtice 
w bere Capricorn was. And by - theſe 
& means the Sun is got into the rb in 
WU Piſces and Virgo, and is arrived at the Sol- 
1 ſtices in Gemini and Sagittarius, ie when 
| - It is among thoſe Stars + 
1 In reference then to the 12 Diviſions of 1 
rhe Ecliptick, on the Surface of the Wood- 
en Horizon which ſuriounds the Body of 
the Globe, it is to be obſerved, that 3 
ther the Conſtellations themſelves nor their 
names, but their Characters or Hierogly- 
phics ſhew whick Divition of the Ecliptic 
zs eſteemed reſpectively to belong to each 
8 Sign, or goes under the name of each Si 
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Thus the Character, or Hieroglyphycal 
repreſentation of Aries is placed at the 
Beginning ofthat Diviſion, which is eſteem- 
ed to belong to Aries, tho' the ſaid Diviſion 
of zo Degrees between Aries and Taurus is 
almoſt out of that Diviſion. I he ſame Me. 


td is to be obſerved with the reſt.(Wells M 
The reaſon of this is to avoid Confuſion, I 
for tho' the Conſtellations themſelves are D 


continually, though very fowly changing _ 


tdt.zmeir Situation in the Zodiac or Eclipricy 


LI Þ 

in conformity thereto, continually to 
change the names of the ſeveral Divitons, Ry 
would create great uncertainty in Aftrono- 
my 3 foraſmuch as it would make it an in- 
tricate Matter rightly to diſtinguiſh what 
parts of the Zodiac belonged to the ſeveral 
Signs, in different Ages of the World. — _ 
Wherefore to avoid ſuch Confufion, it has 
been with great Prudence judged expedient ' 
not to make any Change as to the names of 
the Diviſions, (though the Conſtellations 
themſelves do in proceſs of Time change 
their Places, ) but always to look on that, 
which is eſteemed the firſt Diviſion of the 
Zodiac, as belonging to Aries, at leaſt 
to let it go always under the name of Aries, 
and ſo onto the reſt: tho? that Conſtellati- 
on, and conſequently the reſt, has now ſo 
changed its Situation,, as to. be moſtly out 
of it's reſpective Diviſion; and will in pro- 
ceſs of Time be remaved farther: and far- 
ther from it. | 

Agreeably to the 12 Signs of the Nac 
the Solar Vear is divided into 12 Months, 
called Solar Months, each being the ſpace 
wherein the Sun goes through a Sign, and 
ſo continuing 30 Days and an half. 'Te 8 
Motion is in a Spiral, line, advancing 6 one 
Degree on the Ecliptic Daily, 8 when the 
Sun gains 90 Degrees on the Ecliptick, 


hich is an oblique —— in a Quarter of 
D 1 
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a Year, it gains but 234 of direct Diſtance 
from the Equator meaſured. Now the So- 
lar Months anſwer to the common Calendar 
Months, or which amounts to the ſame, 
hat Degree of Ecliptick the Sun is in each 
Day of the 12 Calendar Months, is to be 
ſeen on the upper Surface of the broad 
Wooden Circle of the Globe, commonly 
called the Horizon; for thereon the 12 
Signs of the Ecliptic, and the 12 Calendar 
Months are ſo placed, both according to 
the po and Gregorian Account, as that 
the Days of one may duly anſwer to the reſ- 
pective Degrees of the other. | 
The Julian Account, or the old Stile was 
the work of Julius Cæſar, and was uſed in 
England till 1752: the Gregorian Account 
was formed by Pope Gregory in the XIII, 
Century and was introduced in the Room 
of the old in the Year 1582, and is called 
the new Style, which is 11 Days ſooner 
than the old, as you nay ſee by the Poſition 
of the Calendars, where the 10th of March 
in the firſt or old Calendar, being right 
againſt the 2 1ſt in the new or Gregorian 
Calendar. "eb 
The Sun is reckoned to go throug 
Almoſt one Sign every Month or 30 Days, 
and thus to finiſh the Year in 365 Days, 
5 Hours and 49 Minutes, i. e. nearly 6 
Hours . | ps 


3. Hh 
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It may not be improper in this Place 
to remark, that thoſe 5. Hours and 49 Mi- 
nutes which the Sun's annual Revolution 
requires above 365 Days, will in 4 Years 
time amount to near a whole Day—There- 
fore every 4th Year has 356 Days in it, 
and is called the Leap Near, and Biſſextile 
from the Roman Calendar; where they reckon 
twice over the 6th Day before the Calends 
of March, ie. 24th of February. 

It may be further remarked alfo, that the 
odd 11 Minutes, which are wanting Yearly 
to make up a compleat Day of 24 Hours, 
are accounted for in the new Style by leav- 
in out a whole Day once in 133 Or 134 
WH Years: And it is the Neglect of account- = 
ing for theſe odd Minutes in the old Stile 
t above a 1000 Years backwards, that has 
made the DyFerence between the old Stile 
and the nc to be at preſent 11 Days. 

On the outward Verge of the Horizon 
r Wl is the Circle of the Winds or Rhumbs, 
n vi. the Mariner's Compaſs, being 32 in 
h 
t 
n 


number, (beginning at the North) each 
Point or Rhumb contains 114 Degrees: 
For 32 multiplied by 114 makes 369. 
: But if you have Sener s Globes im proved 
h by Mr. Martin, the Horizon has on it 3 
8. Circles. | | © 
s, '{. The Circle next the Globe ſhews 1 
6 the Azimuth from South to North, both 
It. | 1 Eaſtward 


[a7 


| Eaſtward ind Weſtward 180 ball, | 
2d. The next Circle is that of Ampli- 
Py numbered from the Eaſt and Weſt 
Points to both North and South, 9⁰ 
Degrees. | 
zd. The third Circle contains the 32 
Points of the Mariner's Compaſs. . : 
| 4th. The fourth is that of the Months 
and Days throughout the Vea. 
Sth. The fifth is the Ecliptic, and con- 
tains the Names Marks and Figures of the 
12 Signs of the Zodiac, which Variety 
ſheus, that we are not to expect every Par- 
tieular Pair of Globes to be exactly in this 
Nefheck of the |: ame Conſtruction, a3 the 
J. nfs IRS nem dite ren: ly. 
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M 
A ſecond Lefture upon the Meridian more at 
Large; the brazen one, and its Appendages, 
ſuch as the Hour Circle, . ger of * 
titude, Sc. . 


© 


T HE Meridian means, as was obſer 
ed before, the half of a Day, becauſe 


when the Sun is there arrived it is Mid- 
day at the Place, where that Circle is the 
Meridian; but beſides this Diſtinction, the 
Meridian ſerves many other purpoſes. 


- m0 


1 


The brazen one which repreſents the 


15 divided and graduated, and the graduated ' 


over the Equator thus, (o) and on each 


and go—and from the Pole to the Equator 
it is marked 10, 20,. & c. to go on the 
other ſide, which ends in the Equator: as 
many Degrees as one Pole is elevated or 
raiſed, ſo many Degrees will the other Pole 
be lowered or depreſſed, which elevation 


Place. 

The Meridians alſo mark the Hour: 
for the ſame Lines which are called Lines 
of Longitude or Meridians on the Earth, 
are called Hour Circles on the Heavenly 


UD 


360 Parts or Degrees PO 
Note, As 15 Degrees e one Hour, 
ſo 15 * of a Degree make one Mi- 


nute 
Dz 


reſt, and to which they are all ſubordinate, 


fide is always to be turned to the Eaſt : It 
is not like the Equator and the Ecliptic di- 
vided into 360 Degrees, but into four nine- 
ties. In this manner from the Equator 
towards the the North. and South Pole, 
the Meridian is. marked with a Cypher 


fide with 10, 20, 30, 40, 50,.60, 70, 80 


WS 


of the Pole, ſhews the Latitude of the 
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Globe, and if they be drawn through the 
Poles of the World at every 5 Degrees 
on the Equator, then they will divide the 


C3]: 

nute in time, and one whole Degree makes 
4 Minutes in Time. 

_. Obſerve likewiſe, Degrees are marked 
ſometimes with (d) or with a ſmall (o) 
Minutes of Degrees with a Daſh (|)—Se- 
conds of Minutes with a double Daſh (I1)) 
— Hours with (h) — Minutes of Hours 
ſometimes with (m) and ſometimes with a 
Daſh: Seconds with adonble Daſh. | 
y theſe Meridians or Hour Lines-crof- 
ſing the Equator on the Heavenly Globe, 
the Eye is directed to the true Hour, or 
the Degree of Right. Aſcenſion on the 
_ Equator, though the Sun or Star may be 

far from the Equator. 

Buy theſe you may alſo compute on the 
Earthly Globe what Hour it is at any Place 
in the World, by having the true Hour gi- 
ven at any other Place, and by changing 
the Degrees of their Difference of Longi- 
tude into Hours, on to the Rule 
above mentioned. 
There are alſo pertaining to the Celeftial 
Globe, certain other .Circles, which for 
want of Room, and their multipliciry can? 
not really be deſcribed on the Globe, ſuch 
are Almicanters, or Circles of Altitude, Aui- 
muths or yertical Circles, which will be 
ex plained in a following Chapter, contain- 


ing Terms and * pI 
0 


2 31 * 5 
-W 3 but uſed 4 occaſionally in Geo- . NY 


/ 


of the Houn:Crneuny or DAL. Prars 
of the Gua . 
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Bor fince ſeveral Queſtions | or Ploblems 
that relate to the Hour cannot be ſocommo- 
diouſly reſolved by thoſe few Meridians or 
Hour lines, becauſe every Place on the Globe 
has its proper Meridian, where the Sun comes 
at 12 0 Clock, therefore there isa braſs Dial 
Plate invented, and may be fixed at the 
North or South Pole of the Globefor . theſuſe 
of thoſe who live in each Hemiſphere, 
which may be done with Globes of the fol- 
lowing Deſcription; the 24 Hours of which 
exactly anſwer to the 24 Hour Circles, that 
might be drawn on the Globe: Now the 
Dial being fixed and the Pointe moveable, | 
this anſwers all the, Purpoſes o 97 having an 
infinite Number of Hour Circles drawn on 
the Globe, and fitted to every Spot of the 
Heavens or the Earth. For the Pointer or 
Index may be ſet to theupper 12 o'Clock or 
Noon of the Place you'intend to repreſent, 
when the Sun's true Place in the Heavens, 
or when the Place on the Earth is brought 
to the Braſs Meridian will naturally repre- 
ſent the 24 Hours of every Day in theYear, 


or in any particular Town or. Cite upon 
the 


re ad 


4 


„ 


the Celeſtial Globe, the Situation of the 
Stars for every Hour during the Nuctheme- 
ron for every Day in the Year. The late 
| Alterations in the Globe taking away this 
Hour Circle andnot anſwering this Purpoſe, 1 
at leaſt not to every one's Aꝑprehenſion, is 
the Reaſon why Globes of that make are neg- 
lected, and thoſe with the old Hour Circle 
retained, as intelligibly anſwering the old 
Uſes of the ſame. The. reaſon of this Altera- 
tion was, thatthey could not ſo convenienltly 
elevate the South Pole above the Horizon, 
for thoſe that paſſed the Line, but to amend 
this, and yet preſerve the Uſe of Hour Cir- 
cle, which has had the Approbation of the 
| Learnedfor ſo many Ages, Dr. Free contri- 
ved to have a Pair of Globes made with an 
Axis a little larger in Diameter, ſo as to ad- 
mita Drill, by which the Pointer or Hand, 
was ſcrewed on or off, and the Hour Cir= 
cleto fixt a Socket or Channel, which ſlides 
all round the Meridian, ſo as to be placed 
at either Pole, as it happened. to be requi- 
red. | Mr. Carey in the Strand, made the 


s Globes of this ſort. 1 


QUADRANT of ALTITUDE. 


Tnxxxx belongs to the brazen Meridian, 
the Quadrant , of Altitude, which being 
turned round the Globe, ſhews the Almi- 


canters: it repreſents that or any other 
Verticab 


* 


Vertical Circle reſ pettively applied to o the 
Body of the Globe, from the Zenith to the 
Horizon. 
It is a long narrow Strip of Braſs, made 
thin and pliant to. the Body of the Globe, 
and reaches from the Zenith- to the Hori- 
zon, being divided into 90 Degrees, as. 
being juſt Equal to the aan Part of the 
Circumference of the Globe, whence it 
takes it's Name of Quadiant, being parti- 
cularly ſtiled the Quadrant of Altitude, from 
its Uſe of taking the Altitude of any Point 
of the Globe. And as by it's Length from 
the Zenith to the Horizon, it repreſents 
the fourth Part of a Circle, fo being faſten- 
ed on the Top of the Zenith, and then 
nioved'round the Body of the 61 obe; by 
ſuch it's Motion, the ſeveral Points there- 
of will repreſent the ſeveral Almicanters 
between the Zenith and the Horizon, the 
former of which is an Arabic Word, figni- 
ſying the Parallels of Altitude, chat * 
be drawn between tbem. 6 
But beſides the Uſe of the greater Cir- 
cles as before related viz. the Horizon, Me- 
ridian the Equator and the Zodiac or Ecliptic, . 
two Colures and the two Tropicks, and the 
two Polar Circles, the former of. which 
are called greater, by being Con-centrital to- 
the Globe itſelf, and dividing it into two 


Hemiſpheres, or equal parts, the _ 
leſs 


- 


— 
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Jeſs by dividing it into two unequal parts: 
there are uſually: drawn on the Terreftrial 


Globe other Circles creſſing the Equator at 
every ten Degrees, and other Circles run- 
ning Parallel to the Equator at every. ten 
Degrees ; the former are called Circles of 


. Longitude, the latter Parallels of Latitude: 


thoſe croſſing the Equator ſhew the Longi- 

tude, (that is the diſtance from the firſt Me- 
ridian taken at liberty, as was before obſerv- 
ed) as the Parallels ſhew the Latitude or 


the Difance of Places from the Equator. 


Befides theſe, there are uſually drawn 
upon the Terreſtrial Globe "Rhumbs, i 1 e Cir- 


cles croſſing one another in ſome certain 
Points of the Compaſs,where there is a va- 
cancy, and repreſenting the ſeveral} WIxps, 


or 32 Points of the Compaſs, ſet down on 
the outward rim of the Wooden Horizon, 
both of the Celgſtial and Terreſtrial Globe: 


there are lines alſo in Maps of the World 
_ of a globular Form ſhewing the Variation 


of the Compaſs, but the main difference be- 
tween the two Globes 1s that on the Surface 


of the Celeſtial are deſcribed the Conſtella- 


tions, and other fixed ſtars in their due 


fituation, and on the ſurface of the Ter- 


reſtriai, tne ſeveral parts of the Earth and 
Lea in their due ſituation. | 


CHAP. 


L 38 J 
Of the Difference between Longi tude and 

Latitude on the Earthly and Heavenly 
_ Globe. SP „VV 


on the Terreſtrial Globe, and like- 
the Earth, will be beſt gained and retained 


without crowding in at firſt any thing more 
particular. 33 

In Maps, the ſides repreſent the Meri. 
dian, and there you find the Degrees of 
Latitude marked at the Ends of the Paral- 
lels to the Equator. On the Bottom and 


Becauſe the Lines at Bottom as well as 
that at the Top are Parrallels to the Equa- 
tor, on which the Longitude is meaſured. 


gure, Which diſcovers at once both Lon- 
gitude and Latitude ;— — 
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HE Idea of Longitude and Latitude 
wiſe upon Maps repreſenting any Part of 
by the ſimple Exhibition here annexed, 


Top you ſee the Degree, of Longitude : . 


This is exhibited by the following Fi- 
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Leet a blue Thread deſcend from 30 
to the Letter R. and let it repreſent ihe 
Meridian drawn from 30 to the, Point R. 
and let a red Thread proceed from the 
Parallel of Latitude 30 and end at the 

Point R; then will the blue Thread ſhew; 

the Longitude of the Place which R re- 
preſents, and the red IJ hread the Latitude 
of the ſame ſo that its eaſtern; Longitude 

will be zo, and its Latitude about 50. 
In the Affair then of. Longitude and La- 
Zitude on the Terreſtrial Globe, it is appa- 

rent that the Equator has the Preference 
as principal Regulator, it being tne Line 
from which Latitude is reckoned, and on 

which the Meridians mark the Longitude. 
But Longitude and Latitude on the 
Heavenly Globes are regulated by the 
Ecliptic, and they bear the ſame Relation 
= — 


1 


to that, as on the Earthly Globe. hs th 


to the Equator, which Idea is to be quit-. 


ted here, as it creates ſome. Difficulty, | 
and the Ecliptic ſubſtituted in its Room. 


For the Lines of Latitude in the Hea- | 9 


tenly Globe are all ſuppoſed Parrallels to 
the Ecliptic, and the Lines f Longitude cut 
the Ecliptic at right Angles, DE all meet 
in the Poles of the Ectiptic,- bearing the 
ſame Relation to it, as on the Barthly 
Giobe they bear to the Equator. Thus 
the Latitude of a Star is its Diftance from 
- the Ecliptic, either North or South, mea- 
ſured upon the Line of Longitude—And 
Longitude of a Star is the Star's place in 
the Ecliptic, counted from the Point 
4+. Longitude and Latitude on the Earthly 
Globe are found originally by Meaſurement 
and may be corrected by "the ſame Means, 
for which Reaſon, in by ty Vear 1736 the 
French King ſent Monfſeur Manpertuis, 
and ſeveral other able Mathematicians to 


meaſure a Degree of the Meridian at n= 
Polar Circle in Lapland. And alfo, about 
of Mathe- 


the ſame 'Time, another party 
maticians, compoled of French and Spa- 


viards, to the Equator, in order to meaſure. 


another Degree of the Meridian in thoſe 
Parts, and to deduce from thence the con- 


tents of each, that a Compariſon might be 


made between the Equatorial and the Polar 
ä _ Degrees: 


418 
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' Degrees. Theſe and fuch kind of lea. 
ſurements were reduced by Art to a Globe, 


er Map, which when conceived might be 


reduced to Science, by the methods juſf 
mentioned, with Reſpect to the Ute of | 
Globes and Maps: But independent of 
theſe Globes and Maps, or the Repreſenta- 
tions of Artificial Circles, the LArirupx 
of a PLAct,. which regards only the Di- 
ſtance-Northward or Southward, may be 
known by Obſer vation from the Sun or 
Stars, by which it will appear, how much 


* 


your Latitude alters. 


Though it is exceeding difficult, on the 
contra y, to find the Longitude of a Place, 
or the Diſtance of one Place from another, 
eaſtward or weſtward by the Sun ot Stars, 
. becauſe they are always moving round 

from Eaſt to Weſt, or r in the 
vulgar Opinion. For in Reality, it is the 
Earth's.diurnal Motion fron Weſt to Eaſt, 
which makes the Stars appear to go from 
Eaſt to Weſt. 3 5 8 

The Longitude of a Place has been there- 

fore uſually found out and determined by 
meaſyring the Diſtance travelled over on 
the Earth or Sea, from the Weſt towards 
the Eaſt, ſuppoſing you know the Longi- 
tude of the-Place — whence you firſt ſet 
out: For Example, if it is the t M- 
RIDIAM; _ 


Hence 


1 

Hence Longitude in NAvi6AT10N is an 
Arch of the Equator ' contained between 
the firft MERIDIAN, and the Meridian 
which the Ship is in, 

There is one Thing more*to be obfirved 
before we quit this Subject concerning the 
different Extent of the Degrees of each. — 
Becauſe the Latitude of Places is meafured 
upon their Meridians, which are all of 
them great Circles, (Wells, Page 4, &c.) 
all the Degrees of Latitude: are-equal in 
Extent one to another, ſuppoſed to be 60 
Miles, according to wien a a Minute of a 
Degree, i. e. the both Part, will be equal 
to one Mile. Hence the Degrees of La- 
titude will be turned into Miles by being 
multiplied by 60; but the Caſe: is different 
with. Reſpect to Loygitide, becauſe the Par- 
rallels continually decreaſe towards the 
Poles, and yet are each of them divided 
into 360 Degrees. Hence the Degrees of 
Longitude are not equal in Miles one to- 
another, but vary according to the follow- 
ing Table, from Well's and . large 
Geography — 


Lat. Mil. A. g e 26h Mie 


o Ho. 08 . *x9* ao: 
r 59 56 5 39 46 
2 59 54 6 59 40 
3 39 2 7 


7 5 37 


1 1 7 
68 22 SE 
609 1 32 
70 290 32 
I 
72 3 
73 ©: i: 1 B15 
75 ͤ j 
76 14 32 || 
7] * 
7g 2 32 
79 * . 11. | 28. b F 
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Of R Right dicenf Fon, Oblique 15 3 E 

Kue, Difference : of the Poetical 
Riſing of the Sun and Stars,' according. 1 

Hd, Homer and Vin l.. | 


HE Term of Right; is 1 from | 
the Poſition of the Sphere, which | 
ima right Sphere, ſuppoſes the Equator to 4 
cut the Horizon at right Angles : as in an 
oblique Sphere, it cuts it in Angles leſs 


than 90 Degrees: all the Inhabitants of 
the. World. except thoſe that live under the 
* 


E 3 


15 8 8 42 1 Oo 
3 and the Poles have- an oblique | 


Sphere. 

The Rig ht Aſcenſon of the Sun or any 
Star i is by Diftance from the Meridian, 
which paſſes through the Point Aries coun- 
ted towards the Eaſt, and meaſured:on the 
Dunst is the fame Thing with Lon- 
gitude on the Earthly Globe + tis. found 
by bringing the Sun's Place to the-Equa- 
tor, and noting what Degree. of it, is cut 
by the Meridian. 

Gbligue Aſcenſion i is that Degree of the 
Equator, which in an oblique Sphere, riſes, 
. together wirh the Sun or, Stars, conſider- 
ed in its Diſtance from the Point- Aries. 

Nate, that in a direct Sphere all the 
Heavenly Bodies can only have a right 4, 
 cenfion and no oblique, becauſe the ſame 
Point or Degree of the Equator, that riſes 
With them, comes alſo to the Meridian 
with them: but in an ob1iqne Sphere there 
is a great deal of Difference . the 
Point that riſes with them and: the Point 
| Kh comes with them to the Meridian. 

In an obligue Sphere therefore, it- i 
ſound'as in the Latitude of Londen, by 
obſerving-what is the Extent of an Auch of 
the Equinoctial, which is cut by the Hon 
zo at the riſing of the Sun. or Star,, fo! 
. that is its oblique Aſcenſion. 

10 find it Mt rectify your Globe 

an 


L 45 3 


and bring the Sun's Place down to the- 
Eaſtern Verge of the Horizon : then ob- 
ſerve at what Degree the Horizon cuts the 


i Equator, for that is the * a. 
q required. 
. The Quantities of the obligue and- right 


Aſcenſion being thus found, the Aſcenſi- 
onal Difference is found by ſubtracting tlie 
leſſer out of. the greater and ſhews the Di- 
ſtance of the Suns riſing or ſetting from 
6 O'Clock, and ſo of a Star. This Differ- 
ence is turned into time by reckoning one 

Hour for every. 15 Degrees. 

Thus ſuppoſing the Suns right Aſceniidia 
to be by old Stile, Oct. 15, about 208, and. 
his oblique Aſcenſion on that Day in Re- 

ſpect to London, to be about 223; conſe- 

quently the * Difference is 13, 

which anſwers to» one Hour in Time.— 

Wherefore, the Seaſon of the Year being con- 
ſidered, the Sun riſes much about an H6ur 
after 6, i.e, much about 7, and ſets much 
about an Hour before 6 ,thatis;much abvut-: 
5 O Clock. The Caſe is the ſame with re- 

gard to an Example from the new Stile. 

5 As for the Poetical rifing-of the Scart. 

f they are generally reckoned.to be threefold, 

« Acbronical, which. ſignifies out of time, 
from x. non and xpwes T empus—Cofmi 
cal, which ſignifies ornamental or in oxder, 
| from * X6Tjocy Muadus or. Ordo, Hehacally 

or with the Sun, from Tax Sol. 


f WV 
„ star 155 Achronically when i it riſes Juſt 
at Sun; ſet. 
A Star ſets Achronically: when it ſers 


: with the Sun. 
A Star riſes coſmically, 1 when it riſes with 


A Star ſets coſmicall > when irſers ar Syn 
riſing. 
Helical riſing, is CE IME a: Star once im- 
merſed in the Sun's Beams, gets out of them: ' 
ſd as to be ſeen at the eaſtern Verg e of the 
Horizon, juſt before Sun rifing. 
Hieliacal ſetting is when a Star once opt 
of the Sun's Beams gets into them , fo as 
to be inviſible after Sun ſet. 
Hieliacal riſing and ſetting, off the Stars! is 
different, according to their different Nag 
nitudes. 
Note, Stars .of the firſt "Magnitude are 
ſeen at riſing and ſetting, when the Sun is: 
but 120 below the Horizon. Stars of the 
fecond Magnitude are not perfectly ſeen, 
but when the Sun is 130 below the. Horizon. 
Thoſe of the 3d Degree when he is 140, of 
the 4th Degree of Magnitude when he is 
 159—of the 5th when Fe | is-1 69—of the 6th: 
when he is 179 and the nebulous or ſmall. 
ones not viſible unleſs he is 18 Degrees 
below the Horizon, viz. about the begin- 
ing and ending of "Twilight. _ 
Sirius the . Star riſes Heliacally about 
| 5 Auguſt 


ts 


Auguſt 26th— The Poets and others gh 
merly uſed to reckon their Dies Caniculares, 
or Dog Days from the heliacal rifing of, Si- 
rius: but they did not agree when they en- 
ded. Some reckoned them to continue. 30 
or 40, and others 50 Days; however in tkis 
they agreed, that the Weather was very 
hot band ſultry for 5 or 6 Weeks after the 
riſing of Sirius. But as it was then, ſo it 
now a moſt ridiculous whim : for Sirius. 
does not riſe heliacally till near September, 
tho' our Almanac Makers (for what reafon- 
I know not) continue to reckon the begin- 
ning of the Dog Days from July the zoth; 
but however it is plain that Sirius can no 
ways be charged with bringing this ſultry 
Weather, becauſe 3 or 4000 Years hence, 
he will not riſe heliacally till November, 
and then perhaps will be charged with 
bringing as much cold OY, the ſame Rule. 


CHAP. * 7 


Of Definitions ana Terms, pertaining rather 
to Aftronomy, viz. Almicantars, Azimuths, 
and Amplitude, compared with Azimuths. 
Zeniih Diſtance, Meridian Altitude, De 
cliration and Elevation of the Pole. 


F OR the meaſuring of the Altitude or 


a of any Phenomenon (i. e. its 
Diſtance 


F467. 


Diſtance above or below the Horizon) kay 
are continued Circles to run Parrallel to 
' the Horizon tn every Point of the 
Globe, which grow leſs and leſs on each 
Side of the Horizon as they are remote 
from it, and at length end in two Points. 
One of theſe Points being always « over the 
Vertex or head of the Spectator, is there- 
Fore called the Vertical Point, or by a fin- 
le Arabic Word; the Zenith. Abe other | 
Point, which is diametrically oppoſite to- 
the former, is called as an. 7 You 
| ** Nadir. 


77 — 


The „ Patralel cane 55 f 
tween the Horizon, and the Zenith or Na- 
fir, are called from their Uſe Circles or 
Parrallolr of Attitude, and by an Arahis 
Word Almicantars.. 

For denoting: what Point of the Hori- 
zon any Phenomenon is in, or is at leaſt to 
be referred to, there are conceived alſo Cir- 
oles croſſing every point of the Horizon at 
right Angles, and all croſſing one another 

in the Zenith and Nadir. And from their 
common interſection, being thus in the 
Zenith or Vertical Point, they are ſtiled 
Vertical Circles, or by an Arabic Word, Azt- 

mu. Theſe are repreſented (as 1 2 
1 


7 2 


RY - 


by putting che Clobe into A Parrallel 
Sphere. R 

Amplitude 38 an 3 of the Hevizon: 
contained between the true Eaft and Weſt 
points, and that Degree of the Horizon 
where the Sun or Stars riſe or ſet, and is 
called the North or South Amplitude ac- 
cordingly. 1 | 

Some. * Azimuths to be in Effect the 
fame as Amplitude, ſave only with this dif- 
ference : that whereas Amplitude is only 
at riſing and ſetting, Azimuth ſhews the 
Diſtance from the Eaſt and Weſt Points, 
at any Time when the Sun or Stars arc 
above the Horizon. . 

Zenith Diſtance is the Age of Degrees 
that the Sun-or any Star wants ef go De- 
grees, 1.e. of the Pole, when they are up- 
on the Meridian or greateſt height. 

Altitude is Height: Meridian Altitude is 
the greateſt Altitude or Height, at Twelve 
0'Clock. l 
Declination is the Diſtance of the Sun 
or any Star from the Equator, or Equinoc- 
tial, counted on the Brazen Meridian in 
Degrces, and is called North or South, ac- 
ording to the Side of the Equinogta), on 
which the Declination is. 

Elevation of 1 the Pole 1 is the ſame as La- 
[ titude. 275 e 
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c. Globes and Maps. .. 


-HE Globes re gelegt the Herve 6 
and the Earth are diſtinguiſhed by | 
the © Nees of Cæleſtial, and Terreftrial. \ 
By the Terrefirial we are taught the 
knowledge of the Earth and Sea, with the 
Situation of Places, their difference in Lati- 
tude and Longitude: the Sun's riſing or 
ſetting: the Length of Days and Nights 
throughout the Vear, and the true diſtance 
of one Place from another. This i is called 
Geography. 

But the Celeſtial not only * us the 
Sun's riſing or ſetting, but alſo the riſing 
or ſetting of the Stars, together with their 

| Right Aſcenſion and 6plique ; their Declina- 
tion, Amplitude, Almicantar, Azimuth, La- 
tirude, Longitude and Diffance from each 
other. I his is called Afironomy. 

The Globes for ſolving Problems may 
be regulated in the following manner : the 
Ti rial thus. Firſt letthe Cardinal Points 
of the Globe correſpond with the Cardi- 
nal Points of the Place where it is ſet; 
then move the reſpective Pole, (viz. the 
North Pole, if the Latitude given be 
northern, the South Pole if ſouthern, for 


in Globes of our Conſtruction, cither - 
; 4 e 


1 
5 
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1 1 


| the Poles may be elevated with the fame 


convenience) above the Horizon, till they 


are ſo many Degrees of the Meridian be- 


tween the ſaid Pole and the Horizon, as 
anſwer to the Latitude of the Place ; then 


find the Sun's Place upon the wooden Ho- 
rizon, and again upon the Horizon on the 


Globe, and bring that to the Meridian; 
fixing the Pointer at the upper 12. 


The Globe being thus rectified to the 


Latitude of the Place given, the Celeſtial 
will be fitted for Uſe, if managed in the 
ſame manner, and then will be repreſented 
the diurnal Phænomenon at any Place and 
Time given, and making the Hour Index 


to point juſt at che upper 12 on the Hour 


Circle: for then the Globe will in that 


Poſition, actually repreſcnt the Poſition of 


the Heavens, in reſpect of the Place given 


at the Noon or 12 O'Clock of the Day gi- 


ven. And conſequently by the due Mo- 


tion of the Globe, may be repreſented the 
Poſition of the Heavens in reſpect of the 


Place given, at any other Part of the Day 


given, or at any other Time of the Year. 
From hence appears the great Advan- 
tage of the Hour Circle, which is not to be 


laid afide, for the Uſe of a few ſcraps of 


looſe Paper. eaſily loſt and confuſed, when 
the Uſe of this has been ſo long commo- 
dious and eaſy to be comprehended. 


F « When 


1 5 
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ee about 40 Years ago, upon the 44 


C 40 3 
When a thing i is intelligible and of EY 


utility, mankind muſt. depart from, their 


Underſtanding to negleCt-ir-for one attend- 
ed with Inconvenience-: it is the ſame fol- 
ly as reperid Frugi-veſci Glandibus. An Ad- 
dition may he made tothe Globes, but their 
Iſes are ſo neceſſary as not to admit of 
Subtraction or Dimunition. There is an 
Improvement indeed made to the Globes 
by that great Maſter of his Profeſſion Mr. 
Senex, which promiſes very uſeful Diſco- 


veries. George C aſtard, M. A. Fellow of 


Wadham College, and of the Royal Socie- 
ty, late of Twickenham, in a Scholium 


ropoſition of Harris on the Globes (zd 
Edition) deſcribes this Contrivance of Mr. 


| *Senex, in the following Words, „That 
by making Uſe of his Methods the riſing 


and ſettings of the Stars may be found for 
any Age, paſt, or to come.” In a Globe 
of this ſort the Poles of the diurnal Mo- 
tion do not enter into the Globes, but are 
fixed at one end to two Arms of Braſs, at 
the Diſtance of 230 and J from the Poles 
of the Ecliptic. 

Theſe Arms at the other end are firongly 
faſtned to an Iron Axis, which paſſes thro' 
the Poles of the Ecliptic, and is made to 


move round, but with a very ſtiff motion an, 


ſo that when it is adjuſted. to any Point 


the 


. 15 

the Ecliptie, which you deſire the Equ -- 

tor may interſect, the diurnaF Motion of 

the Globe on its Axis, will not be able to 

diſturb it. i wes wr. 
Mr. Cosraxp's Dixxcrrom. 


When it is to be adjuſted for any time 
paſt or to come, bring the Northern Arm 
under the Meridian, and fix. it there by 
means of the Braſs Nut that is made like 
the Nut of a Quadrant of Altitude, ſliding 
it into the two Notehes-of the Braſs Arm, 
and ſcrewing it faſt; and when it js thus fix- 
ed turn the Globe ſo about, that the Point 
of the Ecliptic which you would have the 
Equator to- interſe&t; may paſs under the 
Point of the brazen Meridian, mark'd . 

Then holding a Pencil perpendiculat to 
to that Point, and turning the Globe about, 
it will deſcribe the Equator as it was poſi- 
ted at that Time, and transferring the 
Peneil to 231 Degrees, and 664 Degrees 
on the brazen Meridian, the Tropics and 
Polar Circles will be deſcribed for the ſame 
Time. - | 

By means of this Contrivance the preſent 
Longitude of any Star, or the preſent Po- 
fition of the Colures may be compared 
with thoſe of any former Age, or the Time 
of the Sun's entering the Iropics or Equi- 
noxes be found. „„ 


9 


the 


hh RT RNs 
| The Poetical Rif ings Z ſettings of the 
Sb as was faid, are of three Sorts, He- 
liacal, Cuſmical, and Achrenical; what 
the meaning of theſe Terms is, may be 
ſeen Page 80. It will be ſufficient for my 
Purpoſe to illuſtrate them by Examples., 
But firſt it will be neceſſary to premiſe 
that Stars of the firſt Magnitude, according 
to Ptolemy, riſe or ſet Heliacally when they 
are twelve Degrees diſtant from him, i. e. 
| when the Star is riſing, the Sun muſt be de- 
dee in the Perpendicular below the 
orizon twelve Degrees. Stars of the 
ſecond Magnitude require the Sun's De- 
reſſion to be thirteen.. Stars of the fourth 
Magnitude, fourteen Degrees, and ſo on. 
An Example of an Heliacal Rifing and 
88 we have i in Hefiod. ; 


1 ae nile doperdar 


Axes fila co of duocoprvauy 
Lib. 2.Y. 1. 


Again Virgil is to be ubdetsbd as ; ſpeak- 
ing of the Heliacal riſing of the Crozon in 
this Line. 


Goff _ ardentis decedat Stella Corone. 
Seorg. I. v. 222. 


and of the Heliacal Setting of Sirius, where 
he fays: Candidus 
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adde auratis aperit cum Cornibus Auuum 


Ti aurus, & averſo cedeus Canis occidit Agro. 
Geor. 1. v. 217. 


Another Example we ks » Hef Y 
where he adviſeth. | 


— Anjunregos legov * a 
Aurihus For di mgare pain Stvos Netwves 


Lib. 2. ais 
And ſo again in theſe Lines 


Eb ay 7 Qęios X 64 Lites; £5 4 co ahn 


O'veaver Apxizgoy 0 tv pedodaxluos d 
Ibid. v. 227. 


Examples of a Star's Coſmical Rif ing 2 
we have in J irgil, 67 


Pretera tam ſunt Arcturi Sidera nobis 


Hedorumgque Dies Po: 
Georg. 1. v. 205. 


Examples of: ws Setting Coſmically . 
we have in the ſame Arthor. 


Ante tibi Eoe Ae 33 
eig i 

aud obſcura cadens miltit tibi Signa Bootes. 
/ Ibid. V. 229. 

F. z And 
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TÞ1niades Duades. TE To TE Wo! 0 grö | 
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nl $ | ] Lib. 2. v. 235. 


The Achionical Riſing or fetting of any 
Star, as was. obſerved, is when it riſes or 


ſets at Sun- ſetting. 
Am Example of Arcturus riſing Achro- 


nicalfy we have in Hefiod. . . 


Eur &v d bibo v rar Hera reger M 1 
Xeytgi ix le Aten Zevs i Nara, S a rr acne 
Aer ragos mgoArmYy iepoy pooy Wrrayoie: 


Tgwrov 3 N ee 


In tlie Tariudꝭ of 43⁰ „North, which 
| does not differ much from Rome; Aldeba- 
ron and Sirius ſet together, and the, ore the 
Lines above e quoted 


** 


Candids auratis aperit cum Cornibus Aunum- 
Taurus, &  averſo cedens & Canis occidit Aſtro, 


may ſerve for an Example of a-Stars Sete 
ting Achronically. 


DEFINITION. 


What i is to be underſtood by the Pracef. 


ion m the Equinox, may be feen Page 46, 
PROBLEM 


J. a. —* ! 


„ 
PR O B L E M L.. | 
To find the Preeceſſion of the Tenia for any: 


given. Number of Years. 
Let the given Number of Tears be 1744, 
then ſay by the Golden Rule 72: 10: : 1774 
n= 245 or 240 13“ 20” Or the Pre-- 
ceſſion may be otherwiſe found by Tables 
ready, calculated for that Purpoſe. See 
Street's Aſtron. Carolin. or Whiflow*s. Aron. 5 
Lectures. 


PROBI EM "WM 


Upon a Globe of dere: Contrivance to find: 
the Points of Interſection of the Ecliptic 
and Equinoctial for any Age paſt or future. 


Find the Preceſſion of the Equinox ( Prob; 
1.) then with the Braſs Nut find the Globe 
ſo as to make it turn about the Pole of the- 
Ecliptic. (See the Direction Then along the 
Ecliptic reckon the Number of Degrees 
the Præceſſion was found to be, towards 
the right Hand, if the Time given be paſt;. 
and towards the left Hand, if the Time be 
future. Turn the Globe till the Point ſo 
found be brought under the Prafs Meridian; 
then unſcrewing the Nut, let the Globe 
turn about the Poles . of the Equinoctial, 


and the Points of the Echptic r that come un- 
0 | der 


1 66 


der , mark d on the * Mis ſhew 
the Vernal and Autumnal Interſections for. 


the Time required. "RNs . 


Example to find the Points of Interſees: 
tion in the Time of Heſiod. 5 

The Age of Heſiod is a Point much con g 
Reken, It ſhall here be taken for grant- 
ted, that he lived about the Vear 999 be- 
F BAL Chriſt, i. e. 2644, Years ago. Ihe 
Præceſſion for which is about 366. Count 
360 in the: Ecliptic from Cancer towards the 

right Hand, and bring that Point under: 
the Braſs Meridian; then unſcrewing the 
Nut, and letting the Globe turn about the 
Poles of the Equincctial, holding a Pencil 
at E. on the Braſs Meridian, will ſhew the 
Vernal Interſection at that Time to have been 
in 8 65, and the Autumn i one in m 60. 


CORROLLAR Y I. 


we 4 


This likewile gives the Poſition of the- 


Colures for any Time; for the Braſs Me- 
ridian paſſing thro the Equinoctial and 
Solſtitial Points, will paſs over all the Stars 
through which the Colures of that Time 
paſſed. And in the preſent Example we 
ſhall find the Poſition of the Colures agree - 
ing pretty nearly with thoſe of the Ancients, 
as given by Eudoæus. See Petar. Franalog. 
Pate 208. 1 1 


, 
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COROLLARY I. 


Hence likewiſe the Pofition of a Colure; 
in the Time. of any Author, being given, 
the Age of the Author may be 8 
The Method will be ſeen beſt by 


AN EXAMP "vt" 


En 85 that in bis Time, the 
Solſtitial Colure paſs d thro the Star on the 
Tip of the Dog s Tail. Er & BY T8 8 did Twy 
TRoTINUWY Cnjatiiy xa, ER TWy rh YeaPoppivay 
uu xe Bong õ "ity Gxpa Y 56% T5 Re 

Petav. Vranolog. p.252. 
That Star is in Bayer mark'd », ſcrewing 
the Nut and turning the Globe about 
the Poles of the Ecliptic, bring up the 
Star under the Braſs Meridian : Then with 
a pencil defcribe the Colure paſting thro? 
the Star, and counting the Number of De- 
grees on the Ecliptic between this and the 
Colure drawn on the Globe, you will find: 
them to be 269, Then (by the Converſe 
of Prob. 1.) ſay 10: 72: 26: 1878. the 
Time when Hipparchus lived, i. e. ſubſtra - 
ing the Year 1744, in the Year before: 
Chrift 134. 

N. B. On the Globes where Accuracy 
cannot be expected, the Sun may be ſup- 
poſed in his apparent Motion, to deſcribe a. 
Degree in a Day. PRO> 


PROBLEM III. 5 


of the Place, and the Time of the Tear 


being given, to find the Rifing or Setting 


of a Star mentioned in any Author... | 


The Method of doing this will be beſt 
ſeen by. % EO 


AN EXAMPLE. 


 HESIOD fays (ſee beſore, p. 4.) that 60 
Days after the Winter Solſtice, Arcturus roſe 
Achronically. If Hefiod ſpeaks excluſively 
of the Day of the Solſice itſelf, it may be 
the 61ſt or 62d Day after the Salſfice that 
Arcturus roſe Achronically. Suppoſe it to 
be the 62d, the Sun's Motion for that Time 
(fee Note above} will be 620. From the 


Vinter Solflice to the Vernal Equinox are 900. 


Therefore the 62d Day after the Solſtice 
the Sun was 289 diſtant: from the Vergal 
InterſeQion, which {by Prob. 2.) was in 
8 60 therefore the Sun's Place at that 
Time was in Y 8. Bring the Place. thus 
found to the Meridians. and ſet the Hour 
Index to XII. What was the Latitude of 
the Place where Hefiod, made the Obſerva- 
tion is uncertain, but we may ſuppoſe it 
to. be A,. cra, at the Foot of Mount 2 


. 
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1 | 
whoſe Latitude in Prolery, is 30 45 fay 
380. Elevate the Globe for that Latitude, 
and we ſhall! find the Sun ſetting about 51, 
and Arcturus riſing on the eaſtern Side of 
the Hin | 


Another EXAMPLE 


Shall be taken from Pliny, who ſays 
that Thales determined the Coſmical Set- 
ting of the Pleiades to be 21 Days after the 
Autumnal Equinox. 8 

Let us ſuppoſe the Place of obſervation 
to be Miletus, and its Latitude, according to 
Ptolemy 379 N. Thales lived about 605 
Yeas before Chriſt, or 2344 Years ago; 
the Præceſſion for which, { Prob. 1.) is. 
about 33s. Rectify the Globe accordingly, 
and count 250 from the Autumnal Inter. 
ſection, which for that time wilt be m 46 
and we ſhall have the Sun's Place mac, 
which being brought to the edge of the 
Eajtern Horizon, will ſhew the Pleiades 
ſetting on the Weſtern. FI 

PROBLEM IV. 


>® , 


1 
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I. find the Day of the Sun's entring the Au- 
tumual Equinox, at any Time. 


Find the Place of the Autumnal Inter- 
ſection 


8 


ſection for that Time, then look bor that 
Place on the wooden Horizon, and oppo. 
fite to it you will find the Day of the 
Month on which the Sun entered the Au. 
tumnal N that Year. „„ 


Dr. 8 obſerves, that Maps are either 
general or particular: the Antients ſome. 
times deſcribed all Parts of the then known 
Earth in one general Map : in this View, 
one of them compares the ſhape: of the 
Earth to the Leather of a Sling, whoſe 
Length exceeds its Breadth : -the Length 
of the then known Parts of the Earth from 
Eaſt to Weſt was conſiderably greater than | 
from North to South, for which Reaſon } 
the former of theſe was called the Longs | 
tude, and the other Latitude. _ t 

A Map of this Sort was that which KY N 
crates ſhewed to Alcibiades when he found 
him ſo proud of the Extent of his Eſtate, W E 
which (as lian relates) was not to be E 
found in Attica. H 

Maps of modern Ti imes are nod m 
elſe but ſections of the Globe cut aſunder, 
or Projections of the Sphere, which are 
either orthographical, with ſtreight Lines, 
(from 3g right and yeagu to deſcribe) 


or . where the Repreſents 
tion 


Ft & 7 

tion . the agen 1s js pre ſer ed from 

a Solid and ſeribe. * 
Harris 1 an ais . e of {plain} 10 8 


2 9 Lg 


nomical * rojecti ion of the Sphere in 


e. the Plane upon which the Projection 
is made, and upon this Projection the ge- 
nerality of Maps is formed: the Spherical 
Maps are projected with more difficulty, 
and this inconvenience was removed by in- 


ws 


wo ©v_ 


Paſteboard as a Segment of a Globe. 
Dr. Long obferves, in his. Aſtronomy, 
. 152, that tho' a Spherical Surface, or 
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Equator, 
Equatorial, Meridional, or Horizontal. 


may be repreſented theſe ſeveral * ys, and 


indeed every, Part of it, ſo as to give an 


rel uſeful, Notion. of it upon a Plane. 
„The Projection u 


e) the Foyms ypen,n 


are now generally 


ich V 4 5 
8 in two targe 


aps of 3 


on "0 * - . Miſpheres 


rical Tri ometry, f eaking of the 125 


proves that the Foundation upon which ped | 
Orthographie Projection depends, is r ſup- 
pofition of the infinite Diſtance of the Eye 


troducing Pieces of the Globe, fixed upon 


Ss of it, can never be exhibited on 7 
plane, yet Maps of this Sort, would anſwer 
the purpoſe, but they are not of common 
Uſe. The e Pieces of the Globe might be 
projected u 1 ſome great Circle, as the 


eridian or Horizon, and be 


However in defect of. theſe, t e Globe : 


e Meridian is 


g t fo freq 


FN Ly | Country is repreſented in a large 


the middle of them.—Leſs Towns or Vi 
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miff heres : Ma s upon 
Div off Ur MER pheri 2 pe ad = 
"The 2 quatoriat and 1 Horizont a 
are vibe upon particular oc 
Ut 752 and xenerally' as: £1 
Meria mal: Mt n 1 eee 
It 1s teceffary to obſerre, that” When 2 


„the Lines of Leoßfthde and ald 

71 atitude are drawn not merely-at every 
ten Degrees as in the Globe, but ſomerirnes 
at every 5 Degrees, and ſome times at 
every fingle Degree. e 
Kingdoms OT Net de are divided from 
one another by. a'row of fi ingle Points, And 


they are often painted or ſtained with dittinct 
Colours. Cities, or great Towns are made 


like ſmall Houſes, with a little Cirele in 


ges are marked only by ſuch a ſmall Cir- 


cle, —Mountains are imitated in the form ll ; 
of little riſing Hillock.s—Forefts are repre? ll : 


ſented as a Collection of little Trees. Small I ; 
Rivers are deſcribed by 'a fingle crooked f 
waving Line, and large bers by ſuch a 
waving or curling doubie Line, made ſtrong 
and black. The Mouzbs of large Rivers 
where they empty themſelves into the Sea; 
are repreſented ſometimes as Currents! of 
Water, by ſeveral ParalleF crooked" Lines. 
"I'fÞ ſhall e hat 1 in 5 Globes 
Tt Away 2700 
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ſeveral Parts, and the 


regard to ady A Pe | 
ware n ID « 
bear Eaſt N 
the Place Where Tor 5. TER 9 
intermediate” Points of the Compaſs they 
by T TS Is pdf hy fed by 
a Flos e e requent- 
y by by ACrofs . 3 .he 211 * 8 | 
Gt bt af 6 
have the Nori A ſk before. 
Then the Faſt i 1 15 ie right 
the Weſt at the Tote "and, du e 
Names and Words ate rf efeen b9.Þ8 12 rea 
from the Weſt, to the, Ea This 
obſerved in larg e Maps, 72 it Coke be 


the ſame in final ones for when a Map 


of a Country is Urawn in any other Form, 


ſo that the North does not he juſt before 


us, and the Eaſt to our rig cht. Hand, it 
pon great Confuſion to the rde, and 
ometi mes confounds the Eye and. Tmagi- 


nation even of Perſons failed! in Geogtabb J. | 


I proceed now to Sea Charts.—— _ 
Ay Maps are drawn "Fo. deſcribe Partie u- 
lar. Conntries by Land, ſo a 'Deſcrip gon of 


Coaſts or Shores, and of tlie Seas 15 the 
e 


rally il 16, þ 12 "ay * 
be 7 


1. 


ſe of Mariners 3 is calle 
ER, | my, ® + | 18 * 4 
I 17 differs fi rom a mag bj in theſe Par 
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þ tries, Ria, Et: 
1455 Chart, there un Hh 012-8 
ang m ke or eſcri 03 
Obaſts or i BIA 775 Fe poſer 
Towns or Cities that bore pe Shae © he Sea 
| and the 7245 08 5 8 
24d. In à A Ra Bo elt as an > empty 
5 Se e w by the L hey of. Lopgi- 


we. 1 n Latitude as pl aged; ; but. in den 

a = Os UA Ke Shoals oe. 70 San N a 
le Waters 5 re mar accordip 
1 17 bog 7A 0 12 ay 3 Fund 1s 
les. in by ſoundin Depth f ig 


every. 54 0 them. 6 
34d. In Sea Charts the Meridiane are often 
drawn. in ſtreight and parallel Lines, and 
the Lines of Latitude are alſo ſtreight Pa- 
fallels croſſi ing the Meridian at right An. 
15 gles 3 2 this i is called Mercator $ Projettion, 
| and the Points of the Compaſs are frequent- 
h repeated. and, extended thro' the whole 
. hart, in a multitude of : eroſſing Lines, 
that- whenever theMariner is upon the. Sea, 
1 he may know to what Point 1 the Com- 
vp he muſt ſteer, or direct his Veſſel ta 
carry. it towards any particular, ] Port : and 
thay \ we may be able 9 with one caſt of 


an * ing 3. I 
the E yer e tel Bebrings of An. | 
Coal, Illands, Ca pes Kc. e I 


oth er. # | 75 nn is N 


4h; The. l. 4th fljed in Sea Charts. 


uith various N 18 8 918 ch 
and they Hi pw: 
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many Fathom 0 ep. 
Places where the Nu an 
are called Soundings.” © 
5th. In Sed Charts chere Le not weh cate? 
rhicefi to place the North Parts of che World 
always directly uprigbt, and before the 
Face of the Reader! but the C and 
Couütties are vfoally Gk bed in füch 
Poſition as may affertt the ftreft Rode to- 
d 
} 


"A" 


being in the greateſt 5 Shores wy 
Seas within the Com the fame. Chart, | 
whether the Eaſt, ot Welt or Nort be 
| placed/direatty detore the Reader: 
Hefe let it aul 115 as Geo AB 1 
| taken ſtrictly and prb 1.755 een 
of Land, ſo a def pt Fo of ater” or Sea 
is called Hydropragh and us thoſe Who 
de³ſeribe the Land or Maps are re properly 
called Geo ographers, 1 [thoſe who draw the 
Sea Charts, Are often dard eee 


nll ns gu, oh 


| approacl es. to {fronomy Ale Stu 1 
Which, to thoſe. who, Sc ( 
1 is the ſublimeſt Exerci . the human 
5 derſtapding, and attended with be pole. 1 
Conſequences: for befides the regulating 
2 irs of this Life, the Religion 15 a 
Wo it, 1 the ae uniform of, an I 2 8 
* 1 ; 
5 the meaning TEE to 17 J 
the Truth, v is univerſal for all People o 
behold, a ad, underf Nee Ser 1. f 
dag e 
e of Gap 4 F 


3 


1 ts 0 4 e L7I0g asg, . 
and "the* te con roll round the I C 
Sau, and make the Solar Syſtem perpetu- t] 


4 
* ol 


wo 


ally obſerving - their Time and Diſtance 
alarmed Mankind, and have taken up 
their Attention to find out the Cauſe, which 

appeared ſo regular and certain, and; gave: N 


. 


* 
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the ſtrongeſt Demonſtrat ion of the f imme | 


diate Inter | rang of Gov the 8 ol 
his never failing Attention to the Yale 
Univerſe and therefore to every te X 350 3 
BOOK Il Gap 
Of the Hiſtoric Parts /, Geography. 
IN. the Divivion. of the at the. 
beginning of the Book, the Idar cat Part 
2 Geography. was: divided into Neil 
eee ee 
e. compr ends, t FH 
of The Earthand Water... The th go cans | 
fits of the inland Parts and the Cos 
The inland Parts are diverſiſied by Plains, 
Mountains and Foreſls; fuch as the Foreſt. | 
of Harts, in Germany, which is eſtimated 
by the Antients to make a. Journey. of 6a. 
Days to paſs it. 


Ee. 


Theſe and what they afford or 2 . 


externally or internally, ſuch. as Vinta; 
and Mines, make the ſubject of the 


tural Hiſtory of the Fank, and theſe : 4 ' 
full and Aye Treatiſes "of. Geography F 


are gene blended: with the 
Hiſtory of the Particular Partꝭ of the: 


as in Mas large Geograph , Seer, 
G Salmon, Guthrie, &ot bup in 


the leſs Treatiſes thoſe, as well 705 wa- 


try Parts are . > briefly. by. 
ſelves... We. 1 


promiſcuouſl \ Fre 
a 


the Aren, 


rts of the Land and- — 1 


4 « ©® 


them. 6 
Terms ginge 80, 


alſo 8 


b 4 3 


4 MN e, 1 a vaſt conritmed ſpace 


"containing. 'mkny © Countries and 


King eee and conſequendly nor eafily dif- 
cernable 0 be ſurrougided, * ith þ the. Iti is 

the in or r FR 
1d is a fmatle rr of I. * 
fs | to "Ae 


Bets LS. 
| whic ore p m ly 7 
| that is in the Sea. TEN | 
A Cherfoneſe or Peninfilla, 78% part 

| Land e e is almoſt an Iſland, being er 
cotnpaſſed' with the Sea, but "where 1 
3 Bee Continent by 1 07 ay by N 
Fr Ih it is ogy 12 11 5 


50 Ong out into o ihe 8250 ˖ che Fant 
ſhooting out he. level, or hath'1 no confidler- 
able. og it 1s called gs Pein: J - 
All the wat Collection of 8 N Wer. 1s 
in general called the Sea, which Name 
alſo is Promiſcuouſſy applied to any of its 
wma Fs OOTY WR 
The cean is the wide o a Fart of the | 
Sea, lyin without the I. | 
E dall is an Arm or Branch bf the M 
received as ĩt were into the Boſom of the 
Earth, hence it is Wied by the Latins 
Sinius and by the Greeks venreg: leis 
Gulf are ene Gets, Bays, Roads Sc.. | 
A Strait is à nartow Part of the Sea, 
pent up for the moſt Part between two Pro- 
e monebrie 


is not ; Jo 


% HR "Tertns of fr 
vers, | 


| pa proceed to the Political 
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riontories, and Joiping forps Si. to the 
Ocean: . eee 


er 9 


SO " — 


1 ci e 


be drained. 
| * for Rocks, Hils, 


* * 7 ; 


ater). 
r ooks, rich * "op hey are _— 
known to need an Exp lan -p * FRG ART. JH 


: The Natural Hifton, "of Gec 
ing ſpoken to in the FAA 80 


is bien into antient and 1578 

The moſt antient divifion of A Gh 
amon: the Greeks and Europeans was into 
three Quarters, Europe, Ala and Africa; 
the fourth Part, America has been diſco- 


vered and added fince. We will 1 in 


the firſt Place a brief A 0 ele 


ſour Parts in General. . 


1 © Hy. AP. 1. en ene 
0% EUROPE in prone 


$ cannot be deni d that Europe is the | 
eat eren of the font Fry which 
3 9 


22 e 1 6 . e 
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Number 2 25 its wan e : an 2 a. 1 — 
ow if one meg ſo gall it, xaiſes its“ Me- 
rits, an it ſo much the more com: 
mendable. If Afia boaſts of having ſeen e 
firſt Man made by the very Hats: of the 
Creator of Heaven and Earth, and of being 
honored by his birth, and of the PRE 
World during” the . 
Courſe of hie r N 4 d/b Europe will 
at of is a fmgular Favor indeed.which 


25 


1. ag Birth Feng ca from Eternal Wiſdom 3 
but that the Glory of it is borrowed for 


Which revived this Favour... by 
Dug or 15 300d luck. But Trove 
without ſuch - . eh kindnefles, 


dreates herſelf all her Glory; her Sons alone 


make her 10uſtrjous + | in reality, it is. Eu- 
rope tbat has produced the gi. eateſt Men, 
whoſe memory is rendered Immortal 15 


Antiquity and in the later Ages. e 


Without Topping at the fabulous Ac- 
counts of the Orig gin of the Name, I ſhall 
ſay that this firſt Quarter of. the World is 
ienied almoſt entirely in the Temperate. 
Zone, extending itſelf almoſt from the 
zath Degree of Latititude to the 72d, ang: 
N the gth of Lovgitude tothe 934, 


th at 


4 8 n 
* 5 - 
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that 1 it ma ; reckon g 800 long French Miles 
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forty, South roNarth, ati 9 00 in its „ 
eſt extent from Bal "ts We to all arts 
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It is borllered at the North y the Fro 

1 mit at the Weſt by the weſtern Ocean, 
xt the South by the Mediterranean Sea, 
and at the Ea by the Archipelago,” the 
Sea of Marmora, che Black Sea, the Limen, ; 
the River Don; and by a Line drawn from” 
the moſt eaſtern bed of this River to the 
Gulf of the Frozen Sea, which is between 
th Streights of i . and er mouth 
of the River Obi. 473 1 
Its ſituation cauſes the Ai to 52 mild 
and tein erate, its Land abounds with all 
kinds of Corn, Wine, Fruits and Cattle. 
one dont ſee there, frequent Mines of 
Gold, as in Aſia, Africa 1 America, the 
the great and rich Commerce which it 
carries on advantageeusly repairs this fault. 
Among the Rivers in Europe, we muſt 
notice be Danube in Hungary, the Wol- 
ga, the Don, or Tanais, in Muſcovy, the 
Nieger and the Viſtula, in Poland, the 
Oder, the Elbe and the Rhine in Germany. 
The moſt eaſy and natuaral diviſion of 
Europe; i is that 'Which is made in dividing 
it into nine Parts, found three by three, 
one after another, proceeding from Weſt: 
to Kalt, in r dle r F 7 8 there 
4 PLE 04k, . 395 11 &- are 
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Tr, (Gomagy . 
-Others to the Nort oft th 


Bxitiſʒi Jes; Scandiunvia, and Myſeovy. 
The Three alt, chat is to fay, Spain, Hag, 
and Turkeys in; Europe, are to their South, 
» Beſides theſe 9 principal Parts, we may. 
reckon fix others, that is to. ſay horraive, 

the French. County, Savoy, . Switzerland, 
the low / Conntries and Portugal : but it 
appears that theſe are only ſubdivided Parts 
of the principal though the greateſt part 
of them are governed by particular So- 
vereigns. For example, Lorraine and 
the „ County which were added 
formerly to the Empire, were put 
for this Reaſon between the Provinces 
of Germany, tho depending upon their 
partieular Sovereigns, Savoy may for ſome F 
| Reaſons be reckoned among the Provinces. 
C 
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* 
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of Italy. Switzerland and the low Coun- 
tries cornpoſed a Part of Germany be ore. 
their Rebellion: for this Reaſon, rather 
than to claſs them among its Frontiers, it 
appears to me more natural, to leave them 
in their antient Order, ſince it is only the Wl 

juriſdiction which can diſtinguiſh them! 8 
from other Parts of Germany, each being ee 
governed by its Prince or -partigulgs Ma- 
8 Rf 


The Manners of the Europeans ie die” ; Pi 
| fer- 
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ferent according to the different Countries; ; 
but in general they are courageous, gene- . 
rous and tractable. They have hot the 
clowniſh, proud and uncultivated Nature, 
which one meets with in the inhabitants 
of other Parts of the World. They are fair, 
well-proportioned, agreeable, and nothing 
which diſguſts the Sight, as other People. 
have. Moreover we may add, that the 
Indian Women think themſelves much 4 
honoured, when they are loved by a white 55 
Man, that is an European. 

There are different Kinds of Govt” 
ments in Enrope. Firſt the Monarchic, 
which is the moſt noble and auguſt, as in 
Spain, in France, &c. The Deſpotic, as 
in Tarkey, and in Muſcovy. The Ariflocra- 
tic, as the Republic of Venice in Italy. The 
Democratic, as that of the Szwi/s, and the 
United Provinces. Others which are com- 
poſed of Monarchy, Ariftocracy, and Demo- 
cracy, as in Germany, in England and in 
Poland. 7 

The Monarchic State is that which is 
governed by one Sovereign alone. 

The Defpotic, is that were the Monareh 
has the power of Life and Death over his 
JO without any other form of Pro- 
ceſs. 

The Ariſtocratic, is that which is go- 
verned by the Nobles, or 22 che chief 
keople of the S — 
=: The 


tay 


The Democratic i is that where Rulers are 
«choſen from among the People. 

Many kinds of Religion are followed i in 
Europe, different Doctrines from that of 
the Romiſh Church. 33 

Five Principle ones only ib remark- 
ed, the others being only Branches or 
Sects of theſe. | 

The moſt ancient is what is ; called the 
Catholic, Apoſiolic, and Romiſh, and which 
is eſtabliſhed in Spain, France, lan, a Part 


of Germany, Poland, &c. | 
The Mahometan, which was :nventad. 


and taught in the Vear 625, by Mahomet, 
an Arabian, and which! is e ob- 
ſerved by the Turks, and by ſome of their 
Subjects in Europe. 

The Grecian, which ſeparated itſelf 
from the Roman Church to follow the 
Schiſm which Photius a falſe Patriarch of 
Conflantinople had preached about 200 Years 
before, and which renewed ſome peints of 
the antient Errors of Arius, Neſtorius, Eu- 
tichus, ay ei; and many other Arch- 
heretics. Theſe Errors have given birth 
to different Sets, ſome of which are fol- 
lowed in the Dominions of the Grand, 
Signior, in Muſcovy, and ſome Lands &: 
pendant on Poland. 

The a that is to ſay the; Doe. 


trine 1 y Margin Luther, who, 
Was 
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was an Apoſtate Monk, in 1517, which 
is profeſſed in lower Germany, in Stveden, 
in Denmark, &c. and which is divided 
into many different Sects. 

And Jaſt the Calviniſt, tick Tobi Cal: 
vin, compoſed from the. Errors of M iclef, 


from Hus, and other Arch- heretics, com- 
monly called Sacramentaries. It is com- 
poſed'of almoſt an infinite N umber of dif- 
ferent Sects, particularly in England, but 


theſe are nor of the Church of England, 
which is of another Form; it is profeſſed 
in this Kingdom, in Holland, and ſome 
Parts of France, Germany, and Poland, &C. 


CHAP. II. 


2 A 81 A in General! 


HIS Part of the ancient World is 

the moſt eaſtern and extenſive of 

| thoſe Parts which. compoſe it. The Au- 
thor of Nature has choſen it by his ſpecial 
Grace, among, others for the place of the 
rſt Man's Creation. It has been the Ma- 
gazine, if we may ſo ſay, where this greav 
Architect has made his other Works. 
It has the Advantage of having ſerved as 
an holy Temple, where this Almighty: 
Father has placed his divine Oracles. It 
has furniſhed Matter upon which Gon 


himſelf imprinted the holy Characters of 
G.2 : his 


[ 76 4 
his Kring Commandments, ts give them 
'to Moſes. In ſhort it has had the Glory 
of the Birth of the Saviour of the World, 
to have poſſeſſed his divine Perſon during 
the Courſe of his Life, having been 5a 9 
new Temple, where this God. and Man 
compleated the Myſteries of our Redemp- 
tion, after having inſtituted there thoſe of 
the true and only Religion. 

I fay moreover, that it is from Afi a chat 
all the Colonies have ariſen, which peopled 
the other Parts of the Earth, and that it 
has been the Refidence of the moſt an- 
tient and moſt powerful Monarchies in the 
World. For after the Deluge, it faw the 
riſe of the Em pire of the AHrians, by Be- 
lus or Ninus, till Sardanapalus. It paſſed 
afterwards to the Medes by Arbaces till Af 
Hages; to the Perfians by Cyrus, till Da- 
rius, and to the Greeks by Alexander the 
Great. The Parthians eſtabliſhed in it 
alſo a very powerful Empire, which ended 
under Alexander Severus, and ret arned to 
the Perſians, till it was as it were buried 
by the Turꝭs and Saracens : but it raiſed it - 
ſelf in the beginning of the laſt Age, in 
the Perſon of 1/mael Sophi, augmented in 
the reign of the great Scha Abbas, and kept 
up very advantageouſly ſome time after 
but it is s hut a Part of it, and this vaſt Em- 
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pire of Aſia, is at. preſent: divided among 
many Sovereigns. 

Aſia extends- from: the dk Degree of: 
Longitude, to the Imus of Suzs, to the: 
124th. or according to the moſt modern; 
to the 194th. and from the firſt Degree of 
J:atitade to the 714. without compre» 

| hending the Iflands dependant on it, and 
which "tags towards the South to the 
1ith. Degree of . Southern. Latitude. So 
that it is from. Eaſt to Weſt almoſt zac 
Leagues, and in its wideſt Extent from 
South to North, almoſt 1400 Leagues. 
By this Remark, we may fee that it occu- 
pies a great part of the Torrid Zane, all 
: <4 Southern Temperate, and advances 3 
Degrees into the. Kei cs 
It is bounded at the North by. the 

Northern or. Scythian Ocean, on = Eaſt: 
by. the Sea of Kaimachites, and that of 
China: at the South by the Indian and 
Arabian Seas; at the Weſt by the ed Sea, 
the uus of Suts,, the Archipelago, the 
Sea of Marmora, . the Black Sea, the Sea 
Delle Zabache ; a Part of the Don, and a 
line drawn from its moſt Eaſtern. curva⸗ 
ture, to the. Gulf. which is between, the 
Mouth of the River.Oby, and the Streight 
of Weigatz in the Frozen Sea. 

After the Example of modern Geogra- 
phers, I ſhall divide 4fa into fix principal 

3 Parts, . 


rm 7 
Parts, which are 7 urkey in Aſia, Perfia, 
India, China, Grand-Tartary, and the de- 

pendant Thes. The firſt four are towards 
the South, in this Order proceeding:from 
the Weſt to the Eaſt. "The fifth is fituated 
at the North of them, and the Iflands are 
ſcattered in the Ocean into 5 different 
Cantons, that is to ſay, the Iſlands of Ja- 
pan, the Phillipine Iſles, the Moluccas, the 
Sunda-Ifles, the Maldives, to We 12 ſhall 
add _ tend Iv, Ceylon. | 


— 


o AFR 10A. in — RET 
H Is Part of the antient World is 
the moſt Southetn of thoſe which 
compoſe it, and the greateſt Peninſula in 
the Univerſe. Moft Authors differ in ] 
their Opinion of the Origin of its Name. t 
Some make it come from Aſet, the Son or 0 
Companion of Hercules the Lybian. Ano Ib 
ther will have it derived from the N ame f 
of the King of Arabia, called Melec Irigui, R 
which Strangers have corrupted, chpgaNe I 
the I into A. Foſephus aſſures us that the gu 
Word Africa comes from Aer, Grand- ſon W 
of Abraham In ſhort there are yet many 8 
Opinions, which it would be too long to 
relate, and which are as doubtful as Wk % ; b 


— 
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It extends from the 35th. Degree of 
Northern Latitude, to the 3 5th. of South - 
ern, and from the 3d. Degree of Longi- 
tude, to the 83d. fo that it has almoſt 
1600: Miles in Length, at the Top of the 
River Niger, towards half under the Equ- 
ator, and leſſens as much more as it ad- 
vances towards the South. It has almoſt 
1400 Miles in Length towards the Lake 
Zairus, and about 600 at the Streight of 
Guinea, So that we reckon it has more 
than gooo Niles on its Sides. 

It is bordered on the North by the 
Mediterranean Sea, on the Eaſt by the Iſt- 
mus of Sus, the Red Sea, and the Eaftern 
Ocean; on the South by the Atbiopian Kea, 
and on the Weſt by the Atlantic. . 

Its fituation ſhews that the Equator 
paſſes exactly in the Middle, and that it is 
two-thirds. in the Torrid Zone, which 
cauſes. the Air there to be extremely hot, 
befides that the Middle of the Country is 
full of-ſhining Sands, which reflect the 

Rays of the Sun with a burning and inſup- 
— Heat. All this ſandy Ground is 
uncultivated, and very little inhabited, as 
well on account of its Sterility, as for its 
Scarcity of Water; and moreover becauſe 
a great Quantity of wild Beaſts, and many 
Monſters of different Forms are met with 


there, which. devour Men. Among theſe 
Animals, 


OM 
| Animals, we may — the Lion, the 
Leopard, the Panther, the Elephant, the 
Monkey, the Horſe, the Wild Ah, the Seq» 
| Horſe, and Ox, which are unknown to us, 
Phe beafts there, are very good, and com- 
monly. large and fat. Many ſcarce and 
excellent Fruits are gathered there, and: 


very wholeſome Plants, ainong- which are. 


found ſome. ſo poiſonous, as the Lddad, 
that if a perſon takes but one Ounce of its 
diſtilled Water, it cauſes Death in the 


Space of an Hour. There are alſo in many 
Parts, Mines of. Gold, Silver, and ſome. 


of Salt. 


Its moſt confiderable-Rivers ate ne Nik, | 


and the Niger. People have improperly 
placed the Source of the firſt, - in the 
Mountains of Beth, or the Moon, towards 
the 10th. Degree of Southern Latitude, 
but we no longer doubt now that it is in 
the Kingdom of Goyame in Abyſſinia, to- 
wards the 12th. Degree of northern Lati- 
tude.; ſo that it has more than 300 Miles 
in Length leſs. than the antients gave ite 
It paſſes over Abyſſinia, Nubia, and Egypt; 

from South to North, and then diſcharges 
itſelf into the Aoditerrandan: Sea... Both: may 
be ſeen in the Map. The Niger is: ſo 
called from a Lake of the ſame Name in 
the Kingdom of Damut, dependant for- 


merly _ Alina; it runs from South 
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to North, between the Lanils of this Em- 
pire and the Kingdom of Congo, then 
watering the Kingdom of Boino, it enters 
into the Lake of the ſame Name, over 
which it paſſes, and croſſes afterwards all 

the Country of the Negroes, from Eaſt to 
Weſt, forming the Ifle which the Arabians 

call Nab, between Gangara and Zafara, 

and the Lake of Guard in the Kingdom of 

the Agades, then before it diſcharges itſelf 
into the Ocean, it divides itſelf into many 
Branches, the moſt remarkable of which 

are Rio grande towards the South, Gambia 

in the Middle, and Senega towards the 
North. Fhe moft weſtern Point of the —— © 
Iſland, which thefe two laſt Form, is that 
which i is called Cape Verd. | 

Africa may be divided info eight prin- 
cipal Parts, which are Egypt, Barbary, 
Biledulgerid, Zara, or the Deſert, Nigritia, 
Guinea, Ethiopia, Nubia, to which may 
be added as a ninth Part, the iſlands 
which depend on it. 

Tho? this Country appears to produce 
ovly Barbarians and Monſters, it has ne- 
vertheleſs lighted up the greateſt Torches, 
and the ſtrongeſt Defenders of the Church, 
as Tertullian, St. Cyprian, St. Auſtin, and 
many others. Among the great Chiefs 
of Antiquity, we may remark Hannibal. 


The people are compoſed. of Africans by 
Ruth, 


4 
Birth, and Arabians. They are in gene 


ral naturally proud and cruel, and have 
a robuſt and ſtrong Conſtitution. They 
dont all dwell in the Towns, but many of 
de in Deſerts, under Huts, and 
there are others who are always Wan- 


dering. 


Since the Children of Noah, Africa bs 
bad different Kings and Princes. The Ro. 
mans made themſelves Maſters of one Part, 
and after having deſtcoyed. Carthage, and 
expelled the Kings, they ſent Colonies 
there, till Genſeric, King of the, Vandals, 
drove them from it, and made himſelf ab- 
ſolute Maſter. This Tyrant exereiſed in 
it a thouſand unheard of Cruelties, parti- 
cularly towards the Prieſts and Ortho- 
doxes. + He and his Succeſſors maintained 
their Empire for nearly 130 Years, till 
Beli ſarius, General of Juſtinjian the Em- 
peror's Army, reconquered that. northern 
Part over Gilimer, whom he took Priſoner 
after the Reduction of Carthage. The Ara- 
bians and Saracens.invaded it in their turn 
under the Government of Honorins, during 
which, the Affairs of the Romans began to 
fall into Decay. Since that Time the Turks 
have conquered ſome of its Kingdoms, of 
which one Part is ſubject or tributary to 
them. Other Kings or particular Sovereigns. 


__ the better Part; and the Rings of 
Spain 


1 
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upon its Coaſts. 


The Africans have always been Idol- 


ters, and worſhipped the Stars, the Fire, 


xc. The Queen of Sheba, who viſited So- 


lomon, taught them the Religion of the 


Jerps. Since that they have received the 


Light of the Goſpel, from the Eunuch of 


Queen Candace, who was baptiſed by St, 


Philip. The Church ſuffered there, many 
Perſecutions by the Manichzens, Donatiſts, 
Arriens, Pelagians, and other Hereticks 
under the Empire of Drocleſian and Julian 
the Apoſtate. At this Time there are to 
be met with Mahometans, Idolaters, which 
have neither Faith, nor Law, Fezws and 
Chriſtians, which are of two Sores: The 
greateſt Part of the Ab51ginians and other 
Acthiopians, are Sein Greeks. The 
Subjects of the Kings of * and Porta- 
gal are Roman Carholichs. 

The Portugweſe, were the firſt Diſcover- 
ers among the Europeans, of the Coaſts of 
Africa near the Ocean: they ſay, that they 
have made the Tour from the Time of the 


Prolemies Kings of Egypt, and that Solo- 


non ſeat Fleets into Ophir, which having 
been 3 in the Red Sea, returned to 
Joppa by the Mediterranean. 

It is clear that the Antients never well 


underſtood Africa, except that which is 
| OR 


Spain and porno hold there ſome Places ; 
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on the Side of the Ala they 
only ſpoke of it by Conjecture, or hear- 
| ſay; all that is above the Sources of the 
Mile and the Mountains. of the Moon was 
unknown to them, and has been diſcovered 
about 200 Years ſince, under an idea that 
all the Countries ſituated in the Torrid 
Zone were un inhabitable on account of the 
exceſſive Heat of the Sun. This falſe 
Prejudice has always hindered them from 
labouring after a Diſcovery within this 
great Peninſula, nevertheleſs it is entirely 
inhabited except ſome ſandy Deſerts. 
The Romans divided what they poſſeſſed 
in Africa into fix Parts, which was 1ſt. 
Proconſular Africa, 2dly. Africa proper, 
where Carthage and Tunis were, zdly Con- 
fular Numidia, v.here was the Town of 
Cirtes, row Conflantine; 4thly. Syſacene, 2 
Part of Africa proper, where was the Town 
of Adramyttium, in the Preſidental Pro- 
vince .of Tripoli; 5thly. Imperial Mauri- 
tania or Ceſarea, which contained the 
Kingdoms of Algiers and Telefin ; 6thly. 
Sitifencian and Tirgitanian Mauritania, where 
the Kingdoms of ez and Morocco were, 
they moreover had Poſſeſſion of Pan; | if 
which might have made a ſeventh Part 
Barbary and Egypt however are but the 
roth. Part of Africa. 

Of 
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The Political Hisroxr of the EAxrir. 
27 AMERICA in General. 


T appears that the Antients knew this 
vaſt Country, and that they have left 
ſome Idea of it, in the Deſcription they 
have made of the Atlantic Ile, which they 
have deſcribed to us as greater than 4fa 
and Africa taken together, 2 
Plato and ſome others have ſaid that it 
was ſituated near the Streights of Gibraltar, 
and that its Kings formerly commanded 
ſome Pat of Europe and Africa, but that 
a terrible Earthquake following with a 
reat Inundation, it was ſwallowed up. 
Ariſtotle in ſpeaking of the Wonders of 
the World, ſays that fome Pilots of Car- 
thage, having diſcovered a great Ifland 
very fertile in every thing, on the other 
Side of the Pillars of Hercules, many Fami- 
lies of this Republick, quitted their Coun- 
try, to go there to eſtabliſh themſelves, 
but the Magiſtrates of Carthage having 
given ſtrict Orders that no one ſhould go 
there, it was neglected in ſuch a Manner, 
that it continued unknown to us, till the 
Year 1492, or rather 1493. For Chriſto- 
pher Columbus a Genoeſe, who diſcovered it, 
at the Order of Ferdinand King of Arragon, 
did not paſs the Antillas in his firſt Voyage, 
and did not touch Terra Firma but in rhe 
ſecond, which he did _ following Year. 
1 "Jo 
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Let us ſtop here to er what a vl 
able thing, Tradition is, when preſerved 
in the Hands of Philoſophers, ſince what hey 
believed turned out to Pofterity to be aFet : 
for America 1s now diſcovered, and bears 
as Ariſiotle deſcribed it, the diſtinguiſhing 
Form of a great Iſland. If it be true as 
moſt Authors have agreed, that the Chi- 
neſe and Agyptians were originally the ſame 
People, the Chineſe might communicate 
this Knowledge to the Agyptians, and 
they to the Greebs. If this be probable, it 
favours the Opinion of a Paſſage to America 
on the Side of China. 

This Part of the World received its N ame 
from Americus Veſpufius a Florentine, who 
vas ſent there ſince Colmmbus, by Don Ema- 
nuel King of Portugal. It is alſo called the 

new World, becauſe it has not been long 
known; ſometimes the Meſt-Indies on Ac- 
count of the Gold, which is found there as 
in the Eaft-Indies : : as if all the Countries 
from whence Gold is procured, were te 
bear the Name of India, which is that of 
a River. Others ſay that it is becauſe they 
were diſcovered at the ſame Time, but all 
that is not a fundamental Keaſon in my 
Opinion. 

America Abende n the 64d. e 
of northern Latitude, to Hudſon's Streig pts 


as tar as that of ** under the 54 
% of 
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of ſouthe n, - an from Apubela del Gato, 
above the and of California, under the 
240th. Degree of Longitude, to the moſt 
diſtant Point of the Braxils. | 

Towards the North it is bordered 8 the 
Sea, which ſeparates it from Greenland, by 
Hudſon's Bay, the Chriſtian Sea, &c. at the 
Eaſt by the Atlantic Ocean, at the South, by 
the Streights of Magellan, which ſeparate 
it from Terra del Fuego, and at the Weſt by 

the Pacific or Southern Ocean. 

Its Situation in three different Zones 
cauſes a Difference in the Air, according 
to the different Climates, and has Heat or 
Cold in proportion to the Situation of each 
Country. The Soil is likewiſe different. 
and produces many Sorts of Corn and 
Fruits, which we know, and others which 
we do not know, as the ZJuca, with which 
they make Bread. So much Gold and 
Silver is found in different Places, that 
it attracts the Commerce of the greateſt 
Part of the Europcans. One may ſce there 
almoſt all kinds oi fierce and ſavage. Ani- 

mals, as well as domeſtic ones. 

Among others, three great Rivers are 
to be remarked : the firſt and the g reateſt 
is that of the Amasons. The ſecond} is that 
of Plata or Paraguay, all of them flowing 
towards the South. The third is the River 
of Si. Laurence, which traverſes all Canada 
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in the northern Part. Theſe two Parts are 
two great Peninſulas, which are only joined 
by tlie Iſtmus of Pauama, about 88 French 
Leagues wide, and containing many great 
Province. | EM 
The Americans are in general pretty-in- 
genious, but proud and revengeful. Tho' 
they are ſwift and robuſt, they are not 
Courageous, Thoſe who dont: frequent 
the Europeans are wild, and men eaters, 
which were found by Captain Cook, 
in his Voyages, in ſome Parts to be a real 
Fact. They live without a thought of 
Futurity, and traffic with nobody. Others 
which have Commerce with the People of 
Europe, or who are ſubject to them, are 
kumanized, and traffic freely with them. 
Some of theſe Savages go quite naked; 
others paint their Bodies with different 
Colours, and others cover themſelves with 
the Skins of Beaſts. They dance very 
much, and ſleep upon Beds of Cotton ſuſ- 
pended in the Air. Their common Wea- 
pons are Bows and Arrows, and different 
Sorts of Clubs. Some have at preſent ſhort 
Guns, and other Arms, as we have in 
Enrope. Before the Arrival of the Spaniards, 
America had Kings like thoſe of Mexico, 
Culbuacan, Azcapuzalco, Tezeuco, &c. the 
Ingas of Peru, and Caciques or Captains, 
which they choſe for their Commander. 
Accounts tell Wonders of Motecuma, laſt 
King of Mexica. Now the King of Sain is 


C7 : 
Maſter of a great Part of this new World, 
and holds there two Viceroys, one at Line a 
for the ſouthern Part, the other at Mexico 
for the northern. The French King gives 
Laws to the beſt Part of Canada, which is 
commonly called New Frauce, and keeps 
there a Viceroy or Governor in the City of 
Quebec, now in the Hands of the Eng- 
lith, by, the Victory of General M olfe, 
which is ſituated upon the great River 
St. Laurence. The Kings of Portugal, 
England, Denmark, and the Dutch poſſeſs 
alſo each their part of it, and the inner 
Part of the Country is ſtill in the Power 
of the Original People, of whom ſome 
chuſe among them Captains, to give them 
Laws, and lead them out to War. Others 
live indiſcriminately without a Conductor, 
having neither Law, nor fixed Reſidence. 
Thoſe who have preſerved their Liberty 
are Idolaters; ſome of them adore a God. 
Creator of all things: others pay the fame. 
Worſhip ta the Sun, Moon, Fire and 
other things which they have ſelected as 
Objects of their Worſhip. The Spantia: 46, 
he French and the Portugueſe exerciſe tae 
Catholic Religion, Apoſtolic and Roman, and 
almoſt: all the people who are their Sub- 
jects, follow it alſo, at leaſt in Appear- 
ance; but in reality it is only pure Gri— 
mace, and we find very few, not to fay. 


ay, who can aſſign a Reaſon for their. 
. js 3 Belict, 
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Eellef. The other Parts of Europ e who 
have Dominions, exereiſe Rory ke Parr L 
ticular Religion. 
The- Spaniards have fix Archbiſhops, 1 
27. at Mexico in the Province of the ſame 
Name; at Lima and at Plata in Peru; at 
$7. Domingo in the Spaniſh Iſland; and at 
Santa Er d- Bogota in Terra Firma. Thirty 
Biſhopricks are obſervable in their States. 
There are two Univerſities, one at Mexico, 
another at Lima. And you may reckon 
more than 400 3 The French 
have a Biſhop at Quebec in New France, 
and the Portugueſe an Archbiſhop at St. 
Salvador in the Brazils, To preſerve Epi- 
ſcopacy, the Engliſh have lately created in 
their Dominions a Biſhop of ConneFlicut. + 
America is commonly divided into North 
2nd South. North America 1s a great Pe- 
ninſula, which extends between the 292d. 
and 348th. Degree of Longitude, from the 
Cape Coquibica under the 12th and 30 Mi- 
nutes of northern Latitude, as far as the 
Streights of Magellan, under the g4th. of 
ſouthern. 80 that there may be 320 Lea- 
gues in its greateſt. Length from North to 
South, and 1140 in its greateſt Length 
from Eaſt to Weſt, and near ous in Cir- 


cumference. 
It has on the North and at the Eaft, 
the North Sea, at the Sourh the Magellan, 


and at the W elt, the Pacific or South Sea.. 
North- 


„ 

Nori America is according to the Opi- 

niou of ſome a great Peninſula, of which 
one dont exactly know neither the Extent: 
nor the Bounds of the Weſtern Coaſt, or 
the Northern, towards which others be- 
lieve that it is joined to the Northern: 
Lands. ” „„ 

The Dutch place its Extent from the 
Streights of Anian, under the 195th. De- 
gree of Longitude of the firſt Meridian of 
the Avxores; that is to ſay about the 18 gth. 
of the Canaries, to the 240th, and from 
the Iſtmus of Panama, under the 7th. De- 
gree 30 Minutes of Latitude, till near the 
63d. of which there is no great Certainty. 


The Concluſion of the Second Book, 
with a Word of Advice, concerning 
the Manner of fludying Geography 
and the Treatiſe of Dyoniſius. 


FTE R learning the Rudiments and 
Deſcription of Countries, the beft 
Method to facilitate the Progreſs in Geo- 
graphy will be by the Iaſpection of good 
Maps, where the Eye helps the Memory 
and leaves a ſtronger Impreſſion on the 
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The Deſcriptive Part of any 7 hing, 
which they wanted to remember, was by 
the Antients for Memory's Sake, conveyed 
in Verſe. 1he Laws of ſome Countries. 
being ſhort and clear, were preſerved in 
the ſame Manner, but this would be too 
difficult a Taſk to perform here, as the 
Statute Laws of England conſiſt of ſo many 
Volumes in Folio, 8 
Thus the Cretans ordered the Sons of their 
Free Citizens to learn their Laws, which 
were ſet to Mufic, that they might take 
Pleaſure from reading the Poems, and 
more eafily retain them in their Memory :: 
and for this Purpoſe leſt, if they ſhould: 
commit any thing contrary to the Laws, 
they might not have an opportunity of ex- 
cuſing themſelves thro' Ignorance. The 
ſecond Inſtruction was that they ſhould: 
learn Hymns or Songs in Honor of their 
Gods, and laſtly the Praiſes of their 
Heroes. (lian. Var. Hiſt.) £ 
Geography appears very well in Verſe 
as is evident from Homer's Deſcription of 
Greece, tranſlated into Bngliſh by Mr. 
Pope; and Virgils Account of the People 
of Italy by Mr. Pitt, Dryden, and others, 
which are very pleaſing Poems. The 
Breek Geographers in Verſe, were pub- 
liſhed by Dr. Hudſon, the learned Keeper. 


of the Bodlei Library, This Author 
DPyoniſius 
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Dyonifius was ſelected from amongſt 
them by Dr. Wells, and adapted for our 
Uſe, by the Addition of modern Geogra- 
phy, which he compoſed in Greek Verſe 
like the Author's, for the Uſe of the up- 
per Part of Weſtminſter School, dedicat- 
ing it to Dr. Knipe, the then Head Maſ- 
ter, and Succeſſor of the famous Buſby, 
The Stile is like that of Homer, conſiſting 
chiefly of the Ionic Dialect, but compre 
hending occaſionally the Reſt. 

This Edition was accompanied with 
little Maps, and this Tranſlation in Eng- 
liſh, if the Price of the Book would have 
permitted the Expence, ſhould have had. 
the fame Addition. But as they were the 
Out lines and Sketches upon a leſs Scale of 
his greater Maps, which belonged to his 
own Syſtem of Geography, they will not 
be miſſed by thoſe who have that Sett in 
their Poſſeſſion. There is another Work 
of Dr. Wells relating to the Science of 
Geography of Uſe chiefly to Divines, and 
thoſe that ſtudy the N. Teſt. which is. 
very ſcarce and curious, and fhould, if 
there was ſuch an Order in England for 
preſerving of old Books, as Cenſorcs Liter- 
arum Angliæ be reprinted, he calls it The 
Journeyings of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, 


which he deſcribes with ſo much Piety, 
that. 


1.0 3 
that you would invite he would have 
kifſed every Step where our Saviour trod. 
It is adorned with Cuts and accurate 


Maps, and was dedicated to Queen Anne, 
whoſe Reign is famous not only for the 


glorious Var ſhe maintained with the 


Conſent of all her Subjects, (and thoſe not 
bribed or Biaſſed,) for "ho Defence of the 
Liberties: of Europe, but for the great Care 
The took of Learning, and learned Men, 
howſoever different in State, Title or De- 
nomination. 

Men thus diſtinguiſhed, werenot tpreferred 


only here and there one, but every where, 


by their ſeveral Merits. She profeſſed on 


one of her Medals, that ſne had a Heart 


entirely Engliſh, and therefore not capable 
of double Dealing, and ſo diſtributed her 
Pzhiloſophers, Divines and Stateſmen, in 
fuch conſpicuous Points of View, that 
their Abilities might be diſcerned before 
they were called to Action, and aſſembled 
by her Royal Summons : when they coſe 
together like a Conſtellation and enlightned 


and adorned her Reign. So that England 


in the Time of this wiſe and good Princeſs, 
was as much the Admiration of Europe for 
Men of Parts and Learning, as for the pro- 
1 md Victories obtained by her Arms. 
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ince greater far than I purſue this Road; 


Ine begging Poet, or the begging Peer? 
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he EDrToRs Apology for printing the 
Tranſlation of Dyov181vs, by Subſcription 
taken from Mr. Woty's O DE upon that 
Subject. 


1 LL hail Susscr1eTION! tis to thee we owe | * 
The plentuous Fruits which from Invention 
grow. 15 5 ; -Þ 
Vithout thy Aid, full oft the toiling Bard | 
Yould loſe unpitied his deſerv'd Reward, Il = 
d Genius languiſh in the Cave of Night 2 1 


or once look forward to the Dawn of Light. 


\t thy Approach the melancholy Thought, 
hat Poverty ſhould cra: np the End we ſouglit 
t once retires, and Joy ſerene ſucceeds, 

ie ofa Premium to reward our Deeds. 

his other Comfort from thy ſource we draw, 
tkeeps the ſnarling Critics all in Awe ; 

ride they may, ſince from the wiſer few, 


Ve thus draw Gain and Reputation too. 


SUBSCRIPTION hail! nor let the Tongue of Fame 
utter one ſland'rous Accent o'er thy Name, | 


et her not raſhly ſtigmatize the Mode 


Point of Meaneſs who aeſerves the Sneer 


| InTRODUCTORY. ODE. 


Tho- ard, much harder i is the Poets Fate, 2 
Not meaner he than Mendieants of State, 0 
Say gentle Reader, where's the mighty Crime, 
Ins this Petition from a Man of Rhyme ?, 

One rifling difference worthy ſome Regard 
Exiſts between the Candidate and Bard : 80 
*Tis only this—the one forgets his Word, 


And one remembers Benefits confurr d. 


SUBSCRIPTION hail ! again | from thee alone | 
What ſchemes imperfect have moſt perfect grown! 
From thy ſupports what Hoſpitals ariſe! 

Thou hearſt the Widow's and the Orphans Cries, 
Bid'ſt the rough Storm of rude Misfortune ceaſe 
And Sorrow's Bed, become a Bed of Peace, | 


SUBSCRIPTION ONCE more hail | —hail and farewell 
Tho' on thy Praife much longer could I dwell. 
Without thy Aid, what Works'of fame are crof d, 
E'en here the Worlds Deſcription had been loſt.. 
Or Dionyfus been to Greece confin'd, | 
Who trac'd the endleſs Manſions of Mankind, 


And n 6 er Join'd 
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TRANSLATED INTO 


BLANK VERSE, 


FROM THE 


Greek of Dr. Wills s E ditic on, 


CON NTAINING 


E oth Ari? and Modern » Geography. y. 


By B. D. FREE, M. A. 
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CHAP. 1 | 


Of the General Divifien of 2 


ART H to deſcribe, and wide extended 
Seas, 

The Rivers, Cities, and unnumber'd Tribes 

Of Men, chat people and divide the ſame, 


I mention firſt, the Ocean flowing wide 


Wherein the Earth is ſcatter'd here and there. 
If in the Sea a larger Tra& of Earth | 

_ Expands itſelf, Men call it Continent : 

But, if a ſmaller Portion ſhould appea, 
As-ſwimming on the Waves, tis call'd an Ze 
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Finsr then the Continents are chiefly "IL 
The Antient, Modern and the North, and South, 
"Theſe to their own reſpective Quarters tend, 
And between both, the Antient and the New, 
The latter by another Name is call'd 4 
America ; or otherwiſe r 
The "ng of Indians, dwelling to. tlie We 7. 
Immenſe its Tract, which goes from Pole to Pole. 
But the old Continent more near the Sun 
Men have again divided in tliree Parts. 
The firſt, of Europe, long retains the Name; 
The next is Aga: Africa's the laſt. 
But, by one Name, they've call'd each Part, untnown 
A mean the Southern and the Northern Bounds, 
So little were diſcovet'd of thoſe Coaſts. 
Now, many ſay, that of the Univerſe 
The Continents are four; in order thns:: 
The firſt of Europe: Aſia the next: 
LTybia the third: and laſt America 
The Earth's Diviſion ſuch: the firſt and chief. 


; of the general Diviſn of the 45 5 


U T every where the reſtleſs Ocean rolls 
One in itſelf, tho' known by various Named, 
What tow'rds the South extends, is Southern term d. 
Thence to the North, tis nam'd the Northern Sea, 
By ſome, the frozen or Saturnian call'd : % 
97 wu. Dead. becauſe the Sun but weak 
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Faintly, or rarely ſhines upon this Gem. | 
And in dark Clouds for ever thick appears. 
Between America, and Europe's Bounds, 
Where Lybia reaches : by another Name 

'T is call'd the AMartic : on the other Side 
Between America, and Afia's Bounds | 
is call'd the great Pacific : in. that Part 


It's briny Waves a ſettled Calm o'er ſpreads. 


But the vaſt Courſe of the Atlantic Sea 
Is by another Name,.th' Heſperian call'd ;- 


And with a loud and far reſounding Noiſe. 
Near Weſtern Lybia and Europe rolls. 


% * 


Again, 'tis Northern, when its ſwelling Waves 
Reach to America's more northern Parts. 

But, when the peaceful Waters of this Sea 
Reach to the ſouthern Side, tis ſouthern call'd: 
if tow' rds the Eaſtern Shore of Aſia's Realms, 
It bears the Eaftern Ocean for its Name. 

The Ocean thus ſurrounding the whole Eartlr, 
In different Parts, does different Names receive. 


* * a 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
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Of ile Chief Bays of the- Sea... 


HE Ocean thus diſcharging on the Land, 
Has many ſmall; and ſeven larger Bays: 
The firſt, and much ſuperior to the reſt. 

From the weſt Ocean flows extending long. 
Tow'rds Eaſt and- North, to Aſia's diſtant Land, 
to the * Side of Europe paſſing by, 

F The 5. And 
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And kts Afric to the tight, 1955 vp 
Towards the North, near Afia's fertile Shore: : 
'Ti is for this Reaſon call'd the Mi dland Sea. 


From the . "hr the next i is thrown, 
It ow'rds Eaſt and North, between the northern 
þ Tracts Eo, : 
Of Europe, which they name the Codan Bay 
And by the Moderns term'd the Baltic Sea, 


Tux from the fouthern Sea, the third and 
Sour: . 
Th' Arabian one, which paſſes thro' the midſt 1 
Of Lybia and Arabia, but the net 5 
By Name the Perf. Fan, reaches Near the Eaſt, 


Tarp the Gangetic murmurs tow'rds the Eaſt 
Call'd by the * of Bengal the Bay. 


OF ices, near ir America, whioh lie . ; 
One tow'rds the Mexicanian Land extends, | j 
And therefore nam'd of Mexico the Bay. | | 
The other Hudfor's, upwards to the North: 
As far extending in th' Hudſonian Streights. 

So many are the Oceans larger Bays. 
(The Caſpian Sea's a wide extended Lake,) 
Call'd the Hercanian by another Name, : 
Detatch'd entirely from the Ocean's Waves: 
But by the Antients falſely term a Bay, 
The others. are too numerous to relate, — 
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O W of the Midland Sea I'll tell the Courle- 


And from the weſtern Ocean firſt begin 
Where the Herculean Pillars, near. its „ anc 
Tow'rds diſtant Gades (as a Wonder) ſtand. 
The one in Europe, Cate takes for Name; 
The other oppoſite the Lybian Shore - 

To fave Confuſion 4byle is call'd... 

Between theſe Pillars there extends a Streight: 
Call'd the Gadinian: which again is nam'd 0 © 
Th'. Herculean : but now the ſame is term'd - 
Gibraltar, from the Spaniſh Fortreſs near. 
For ſailing, this all other Streights excells: 
The Sailors call it by Diſtinction, n 5 
Then to the Eaſt, th' 7berian Sea extends; 
The Gallic Waves receive it in their Courſe, 
And call it, the Maſſilian; for there 
Learned Marſeilles preſents its winding Port. 


Nxxr the Liguſtian Sea appears to View. 
Where the Ligurians Genoa's City hold, 
The Sea of Gegoa now by Moderns call'd. 
Tow'rds Corſica break forth the briny Waves. 
Then the Sardinias with a hollow Sound. 
Then the Zyrrhenian Ocean bellows. fort, 
Which, by another Nrme is Thuſcan call'd. 
Next, riſing from the Sea of Sicily, 
„The Aariatic in a winding Courſe 
* che Eaſt, and northern Parts extends, 
N Where - 
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| (Tho' now the Moderns name it Sidra's Gulf: 


*. 
s 


The Antients call'd it the Tonian Sea. 
The Adriatic Sea gives Riſe to both 
As well Ich Ionian: the latter laves 


And to the ſouthern Syrtis rolls along 


Receives the tide, which from a Diſtance comes. 


r 


Where th' Ar iatir Golf ftands full to vie 
Near noble Venice Sea ſurrounded Walls, Tm 
And gives the Gulf of Venice for its Name:: 


gt, 


1 he former the Auſonian paſſes 15. . 


BeLow the Land of Sicily, there 3 | 
A Sea extending into Lybia's Bounds, 


Which, being two, was once the broader cal Fd. 


The other having a leſs Bay within, 


Thus theſe two Bays with eddying Streams reſound 
The Sea of Crete, (which by another name 

Is Candia call'd) approaches to the Eaſt. 

Then to the Right the AZgyptian Sea extends 
Which, from the Pharian Iſle receiv'd its Name 


The Syrian Sea, then bellows, which was onet 


By ſome, Phœnician, fore Sidonian term di 
But upwards tow'rds the North.as rolling on 
And creeping inwards, then. this Bay receives. 
The Name of Ius from the City near. 
Then turning to the Weſt, there flows a. Sea 
W hich paſſes in its Coarſe by diſtant Rhodes, 
And o'er that Tract, which wn 5 
Pamphylians equally and Lycians held: 
Knowa anciently by all theſe different Names: 


But 


| But now. the Sailors term the 5 „ 


5 
„ 


- 


Tow'rds the Eaſt Med from "Co's" n 
Shore. | 4 


T3 ENCE turning to the North, with. careobſerye. 
Th' extended Courſe of the Ægean Sea, 
Term'd by the Moderns Archipelago. 5 0 
The broken Waves here ever roar around 
The Iſlands called the Sporades by Name 

And cthers, which the Cyclades are called. 
No other roaring of the Sea can raiſe 


* 


Waves equalizing theſe for Noiſe and Height. 


In further Tenedos they end their Covrſe 
Imbros on one Side holding there its Place 
From which the northern Helleſpont appears. 
Then the Propontis' broader Waves are ſeen, 
The Mouth of Thracian Bo/phorus 1s next, 
Which Io once, when in an Heifer's Form 
By Juno's dire Command was for d to. ſwim, 
Conſtantinople is its preſent Name. : 
Tho' this of all is far the narroweſt Streight,. - 
Which ever in the wavy Sea is found. 
Where fame reports the bold Cyanean Rocks 
With a great Noiſe Againſt each other daſh. 
Near from this Place the Euxine Sea extends, 
Which vaſt, is far expanded to the Eaſt. 
But crocked is the Courfe by which it runs, 
For ever bending to the North and Eaſt. 
But in the midſt,'two Promontories riſe, 
One tow'rds the Eaſt, Carambis call'd by Name. 
T'other more northern over Europe's Soi, © 
5 * une : 


| Ely Inhabitants 15 ns 5 it cthe Ram $ ne. 
But in this Sea, tow'ards the northern Part, 

The Streams of the Mætois Lale are ſpreadd. 
Unnumberd Scvthians dwell on either Side, . | 
Mother of. Pontus by the Antients call'd, _ IIS 
For from his Lake a Sea of Water falls 
Straight to the Boſphorus Cimmerius: where 
On Aſia's Land, Tribes of Cimmerians dwelt. © 
Now, otherwiſe the Sea of Caffa call'd. : 
Such the Deſcription of the Midland Sea. 
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Of the- Borders or Hi of E rope. 


OW, of each Continent Pl tell the Form, 

| That, tho you have it not j juſt Plac. di in View: 
Its Situation may be underſtood. = 5 
From ,whence a greater Fame may be obtain >: 
Deſcribing each before the uninformd. 


Tux Image men of Eurape flrſt ll ſhew.. , 
Which to the North of Africa extends © 
And to the weſtern Part of Aſia's Land. 
It, has as Boundaries from the: Lybian Shore 
The weſtern Ocean, and the Midland Sea. 

A Sea divides it next from Aſia's Shore 

From the Ægean to Mœotis Lake. 

The Tanais next extends between em both, 
And by the Antients held its fartheſt Bounds. 
Now, where tne. Tanais flows. towards the South, 


* 
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Up to > the North, the Oby i is its bounds. 155 1 
But to the northern and the weſtern Parts . 4 


Europe is bounded by the occan's Waves: TO PH 3 | 
What to the North extends is wholly North : Þ 
But to the Weſt, and elſewhere upwards too, | 
The fame is northern : lower down 'tis. Weſt. 


Such things of Europe s Bounds have Men declar'd, d. 


EEE EEESEIETS 
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Of the 085 3 of Europe, and ff of 
modern Spain and Portugal, both of which are 
AO in Iberia, in antient Spain 


TS Countries 3 various People next 
And then its ſouthern Tract obſerve with Care. 
Which is divided into theſe three Coaſts, 

Th' Iberian, the Auſonian and the Greek s. 
Of theſe, th' Iberian Territory's laſt | 
Near to the Ocean, on the weſtern Side, 
Which otherwiſe, Men formerly call'd Spain; 
Tho' now 'tis not entirely ſo nam'd : © p 
For to the weſt Direction of the Sun | 
You may obſerve a ſmall Extent of Land, 
Known by the modern Name of CO 
The Antients nam'd it Laſitania once, L 
And then the Country of Iberia: now 8 
A foreign Power: there near Tagus mouth 
(Which th' Antients term'd 1 the *. flowing | 


ſtream) BY 259 
Lisbon 


i ;bon for Sailors yields a plealint Port, DES 
The ſeat of Kings by fam'd Ulyſſes built. 
And no great diſtance from the Tagus Springs, 
Madrid, of Spain the now Metropolis. 

Then to the Mouth of Bæta, on the South 
Was once Tarigſſus, pleaſant in its Scite, 
The well known reſidence of wealthy Men. 
Then tow'rds Berus. River diſtant Banks, 
Thy Pyr renean Mountains near the Sun, 
Betwixt Iberia and Gallia reach. © 
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1 Of Antient and Medery Th. 


HE Ttalian Shore then reaches to the Eaſt; ! 
Plac'd in the middle *twixt the other. two, . 
Long in Extent and like a human Leg, | 
And by three neighbouring Seas lies undermin'd, 
Firſt the Tyrhenian : the Sicilian next, 
And then the Adria, that abounds with Waves. 
Each tow'rds the Winds Direction takes it Courſe, 
Eirft the Tyrrhenian to the Weſt appears, 
Next the Sicilian to the South extends, 
The Adriatic borders on the Eaſt. 
And on the Notth.the famous Alps are ſeen. 
1 But in the midſt another mountain lies, 
| | MVVhich in a Courſe direct divides the Land, 
4s if 'twas guided by an Artiſt's Rule 
(Tnis 1 which is An ets by Name, 


No. 


'$ 2 / 


| 3 11 1 1 
No workman in the fage Minerva 8 train, , 
Howeger ſkilful, could uneven term) 


Taking its Riſe near to the northern Alps, 
Ends in the Sea of e its courſe, . 


= cher ſide are many nations plac'd, 
Which from the north-weſt Part I'll thus relate, 

Firſt the Derbenians, by another Nane 

Whom we call Thuſcans, lovely Florence hold. 

Next, the wiſe Race of Latins comes to View, 

Who dwelt upon a fertile ground: to ih Weſt 

The rolling Tiber falls into the Sea: 

Sweet flowing Tiber, of all Rivers chief, 5 

Tiber, which lovely Rome divides in two, 

Much honor'd Rome, and formerly the Queen 

Of other Cities: Seat of powerful Kings: 

But now che ſacred Manſion of the Pops. 


Tuzx the Campanian fertile Soil is ſeen, 
Where chaſte Parehenope a Temple held; 
Now by another Name tis Naples call'd, 
And 1s the facred Manſion of a King, 

Who o'er Auſonia's ſouthern Climate rules, 
Which the Picentians formerly poſſeſs' : 
And after them what reaches to the South | 
Both the Tacenz, and the Brutii held. 
Inhabiting as far as the white Rock.” 
Calabrians upwards to the Adrian Sea. 

And th* Fapygians, which to Hyrius reach, 
The-Samnites and the Mar/ians in the midſt. 
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And both from Aſea derive their waves: 


Tux Unbri and * after theſe ._ 88 Gy 3 
Held each a Part: but now the Pope $ Daun. 


Nxxr me Venetians, at the Foot of Alpe, A 105 | 
And ſome in Lombardy, more near the 1 0 
Who Modena and Mantua poſſeſs, 


With Mediolanum: other Cities too, a 


Which near the Courſe of 1917 the well wen 


Race 
of Celiæ in more cas Age held. 
Such had Auſonia, and now hold the fame. 
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© n VIII. 1 
& Antient Greece, * is ; $i tuate in aun 


Turkey, in Zurope, 5 | 
HEN on the Eaſt approaches to the bent | 
The Land of noble Greeks, where alſo lie 
Peleponefus, like a Plane tree's lea: ; 
In ſhape approaching to a Mouſe's tail, 
Surrounded on each Side by watry Bays, 
*Tis now by Moderns the Morea call' d. | 
Onee the Achæans held it to the North, # 
And Elis City occupied the Weſt 
Near Piſa, where Olympian Jove had Games | 4 
Alphens pleaſanteſt of Rivers rolls, 2 U 
Divided from Eurota's gliding Streams © 


The laſt the Elean Land divides: the firſt |} © 
188 Amyclean Region cuts in two. | | 


(13 15 
: And await both NM. e/ſenias City 1. 

Where ſandy Pylos, Neſtor's City ſtood. -- 
Th' Arcadians next the fertile Dales poſleſs'd, 

Near which the Country of Argives lies, 

And that which hy the Spartans is retain'd : 

One-tow'rds the South, the other to the Eaſt, : 
Of the Laconians fam'd Sparta once 

The warlike and the famous City ſtood ; 

And of the Grecians noble Argos: then 

Mycene, Agamemnon's City near. 

A narrow Ithmus the Morea ends. 
Two roaring Seas the Iſtmian Bank ſurround 
One on the Weſt is the Corinthian call'd : . 
That on the Eaſt is the Saronic Bay 
Near to the Eaſt, the Attic Shore{extends, 
In which you might the well built city ſee, 
Of Athens, where Philoſophers once dwelt. - 
Next this Bæotia, to the Weſt and North. 
And ſeven Gate Thebes the Work of Cadmus 

ſtood. | 
And fam'd mount Helicon, the Muſes ſeat. 
Phocis ſtood next, ſtretch'd towr ds the Eaſt and 
North, 

Near to the Streights of fam'd 7 hermopyle, . 
Under ſnow-Top'd Parnaſſus Mount, thro' which 
Cephiſſus vaſt deſcending ſtream. reſounss. 
Near which the Python's Soil with Fumes is ſmoak'd 
Of Sacrifice, and where the Serpents? wreaths, 
In Twiſts ſurround the Tripod of the God. 
Wreaths horrible with length of endleſs Scales 
C Br ite = Adorn 
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Sie the lovely Temple of the God. 5 
»Tis here, when ſtopping he from Clan comes 
Or from Miletus, with deſign to looſe Roby” 


* * | 
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His golden Quivers and diſcharge the ame. 


Tk to the Weſt of th' Aravyuthlag mit, 
Th' Ætolian Land firms one extended Plain, 
And thro' its midſt, in a a vaſt watry Tract 
With ſilver Whirlpools Achelous flows. 


After th' Atolic to the weſtern' Breeze, 
Dodonas, Continent immenſe to View. 
 Tow'rds lofty Mountains the Ceraunia call d: 
Where once Ambracia ſtood : and then not far : 
Is Actium, and the Acarnanian Race. 


THEN Theſſaly and Macedonia, one 
Where the Pellæun Alexander rul'd : 
The other, where Achilles, Peleus' Son. 
Greece held ſo many various People once. 
e e e e e e ee 


0 N IX. 


Of FER "Tllyrium, Mah, a and "Thrace, in Mode 
Turkey in Europe. 


: HEN E tow'rds the Adriatic Bay; by Gre 
Was once th' /lyrian Land, and antiently 
| 12 two Diviſions form'd ; Liburnia one: 


Next below Mafia the Thracians. dwelt, 
Some under lofty Rhodope', and Se. 


| Above the rapid flowing Helleſpont, 


But now, the City of the Emperor. ay 


strong Reſidence of Turkey's Grand Signior, 


Such is the louthern Part of Europe $ form. 


* 


COP » 
(Whoſe People are Croatiens :) the nent 
And bordering on the. fuſt, Dalmatia Was... a 


Tun tow' rds the Eaſt extended, Mejia ne 
Far from ene to the Euxine Sea, | 
And much more ſouthern, than deep zer s Qreaws 


And occupi'd a wide extent of Land; 
On ſnow-top'd Oemus : others too again 


And on tlie wgean deep reſounding Sea. 
Others again near the Propontis? Sides, | 
And others upwards where. the northern Streight 
Of Boſpborus, i is ſeen; which formerly 5 

Did from the Thracians receive i its Name: 5 


Conflantine call, d, has given it its Name. | 
Tho' th' Autients call'd it once, Byzantium | 
Of old Renown, and neighbouring to the ſa me 


Who governs. Europe far towards the Eaſt, 
V herefore the Eaſtern Part of Europe, now 
As far as reaches the Danubian Streams, 
Bears. European Turkey for its. Name. 


© a CHAP. 
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Of the Aboitirrateds Parts of Europe, and 5 of | 
' modern Walachia, Moldavia, and Tranſylvania, 


plac d between antient Dacia: and alſo of Poland, 
Muſeovy and Tartary, all fituate between antient 
Scythia, or Sarmatia. 2% 5 


OW then of middle Europe take the Forks” 
Where on the Eaſt, more north than Iſters 

ſtreams, 

The Dacians formerly vol: 5 0 A Lt: 

But the Hallachians, Moldavians now, | 

And Tranſylvanians hold it as their own: *_ 

T hence, te the N orth, the num "Tous ohen 

were, 

And Taurians (who the n hold, 

Near to the fam'd Achilles' dang'rous Courſe. 

Upon the mouth of the Mœotis Lake) 

Sarmatians were, Baſtarnæ and the bold 


Alani, Tribes of Neuri; after theſe 
Gelonz, with the Arathyrfran Rem, © 


And upwards th' Arimaſpians warlike Sons, 
With many others which I cant relate, 
Where the Boryſtbenes wide ſpreading ſtream, 
(Which otherwiſe is now the Nieper term'd) 
Is with the Euxine mix'd, and oppoſite 
The Rocks, which are Cyanean call'd by Name. 


Bur of the Taurie Cherſoneſus, and 
Tne neighbouring Land of other Scythians, 
The Tartars now Inhabitants are held: 


So 


So of kfs Tartary it bears'the Names WA tg 


Wrar of | HALT or $cythia? 8 TY 
The Poles and Muſcovites inhabit now? 
One to the. EKaſt, the other to the West. 


NMoſcouꝰs the chief of Muſcovy' 8 Domain 
That of the Poles, in two Divifions _y 


And each upon the Viſtula are plac dl. 
FF ar ſaw above, and next Cracow below. , | 
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TEXT theſe the martial Germans to the Weſt, 
Now, as before, poſſeſs extenſive Lands. 
Where ſtands Vienna the Imperial Seat, _ 
And where ſweet Rivers, Mer to the Eaſt, 
(Round Pence with five Channels flowing wide- 
Diſcharges in-the Euxing all its Foam, = 
Which Men the Danube otherwiſe have nam d) 
And then the Rhine, which to the North and Welt. ; 
At laſt is in the northern Ocean loſt: 
Whate'er Extent the Germans now poſſeſs. 
Down from the Alps to the Danubian Stream,, 
So much from Weſt to Eaſt in order once, | 
Rheti, Vindelici and Lorians held. | ; FI 
Next theſe, a Land approaching to the Eaſt, Eg F 
And yet more ſouthern than the Iſter's Cole, 7 
Claim'd the Pannoniens as Inhabitants  \ 
Now this, and one more North than Iſters? Courſ 
C3 
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' un 
The Hungarian Nations by Poſſeſfion hold. 


What next the Rhine extending tow'rds the Wat 
The Germans hold, ſuch was the Celtic Land, 


2 2 2 2 
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Of modern France, and alſe of Belgtum, and Switz= 
erland, which are fituate in the ant len 1 Celtic or 
Celto galatia, that is, Gaul. | 


XA R to the Ocean then, the Celtic Race 
Reach to the Pyrenean, and'the Alps. 
Where large Zutetia, with its ample Streets 
(Which the Pariſian Gauls once rais'd, is now 
The City Paris,) by the French poſſeſs d. 
As well Zutetia, and the Gallic Land. 
And yet not all, for in the Gallic Bounds 
Near to the French the Belgic Nation lies, 
In two Diviſions ; one the Dutch defend, 
The Spaniards ſtill the other Parts poſſeſs. 
The Land more northern than the River Rhine, 
Ts now the Dutch ; and never did belong 2 
Or to the Belgæ, or the other Gauls. Bb. 
But Germans always held it as their own. 67 
There Amſterdam a pleaſing Port affords, 
But in the further Belgium you ſee 
Bru Hels, for rich Inhabitants far fam' d. 


So in the Gallic Land, the Leman lads: | 
(Which now the moderns by another name 1 , 


Have call'd Geneva, fi om the City near) | + 
= | 8 6 : Th' 


(/ 19 * | 
Th' Helvetians in the upper Parts poſſeſs d, t 
And the Allobroges the lower held. 
Theſe the Savoyards, thoſe the Swifs now PT f 
Each Race of theſe dwells out of Gallia's Bounds. 
usr fo the Zeucians, a Gallic Race 
Inhabit Nafium, which is now pofſeſt | 
By Lorrainers, yet different from the Franks, 
And ſituate without the Bounds of Gaul. 
Such then, of middle Europe is the Form. 


4 2 4 4 g 4 4 4 2 4 
EK 
Of the northern Territories of Europe. 
N the North-weſt of Europe, near the mouth 
Of Codan's Bay, are numberleſs ſmall Iſles. 
Of theſe the largeſt in more early Times 
The Codans held, who nam'd th' adjoining Sea, 
Renown'd and warlike, Fame relates the Danes 
Are of their Race, and now poſſeſs the Iſle 
Call'd Zealand, where the City ſtands to View 


Of Copenhagen, a ſtrong regal Seat. 
And all the others, among which to th Weſt 
Is Cherſoneſus, where brave Cimbrians dwelt. 


THe Danes great King N orwegians too ober 
Among the Antients Norigonians „ 
Who lie more northern than the Codan Bay. : 
To th' Weſt, below the lofty Seven's Tops 
Which by a modern name the Doſrine's call'd 
Where Chri/tiana is the Viceroy's Seat. 

Beyond the Dofrine, leading to the Eaſt. 
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And ee contigvous to the Bethnian 1 
You ſee the royal City of Stoct hom. A I 
Tun antient Mariners of Ge ind Rome i 
To the North Partof Europe's ene 
With ſpeedy veflels never yet approach'd, 
Wherefore each Land aound th". Bothnian 1 I 
They've Iſlands nam?d.: one Scandia to the Walk 
The Baltic alſo: that upon the Eaſt, , _ 
Is as the Gulf of Finland known by Name. 
Such by deſeription then is Europe = Fi Seen... 
80 many too its various People are. 4 


5462222 „„ „ 4 6 
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Of the Bavdevs or Boundaries of Libin:a or ene. 


Noa if you'd with of Africa the Form, 
III not conceal it: for in wide extent 84 
It lies approaching to the fouthern un 
Tow'rds South and Eaſt, like a ſmall Tables Form 
To th* South-weft, Ly bia; Europe to the N 
The Bounds of each to eaſtern Aſa reach, 


4 


Th' Arabian Bay, and Iſthmus, which <= hy | 
Both ſep” rate Lybia from Aſia's Realms. | 
The midland Sea, bounds Afric to the North,. I 
But to the Weſtern, and the ſouthern Sides I 
p be weſtern and the ſouthern Ocean lave, 3 C 
Which otherwiſe is th Ethiopian call d. 
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CHAP. xv. Pe, 


Of modern Wok and the antient ci. which 


are ſituate in it. 
UT to the furtheſt Comer there gs 


There Fex and here Morocco, too are ſeen : 
The Manſions of the powerful Mooriſh King. 


Nxxr theſe Numidian countleſs Nations were 


| And now are ſubject to the Algerines 
Whoſe Reſidence a ſpacious Port commands, 
Not ſafe for tian Mariners to nſe. 


Nxxr theſe, the Tribes of antient Afric dwell, 
Where Carthage had a very pleaſing Port, 
Carthage, Fame ſays, built from an Oxe's hide, 
Carthage the powerful Queen of Lybia once, 
Deſerted, and now utterly deſtroy d. 


NEIGHBOURING to this, Tuniffans hold thels 


Seat 
Whom the ſurrounding nations all obey. 


In order next, the ſmaller Syrtis comes, 

Fill'd by the Streams of the Tritonian Lake 
Eaſtward the other Syrtis next appears, 
Loaded with Whirlpools, greater and more loud. 
In th” midſt of both a City ſtands to View © 
Call'd Naples, and beyond the Bounds of which, 
Lotophagi did dwell, by Nature mild, 
Where once Ulyſſes in his wandrings came 
Now oe'r its people Tripolis preſides. 

| | | Next 


Near to the Pillars, Tribes of Mooriſh Lands | 
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Next ine t th Antes, 
And the Marmaride, near Ægypt's Beunds 
There ſtood the Temple of the Hbian God pO 
With ſand ſurrounded, but in that Domain, 
Is Barca now, whoſe Power 1 is uncontroul'd. 
80 many barbarrous nations hold, and held | 
The northern Coaſt of Lybia to the Sea, © 1 
Whence by the Moderns, Barbary "vcalld” 

As far as Ægypt from the weſtern Sea. | 


„ 6 2 6 0 „ 
VVV 
| Of. . Nigritia and Arbiopia,: and * Countriss 
. gay in weſtern. and ſortharn Lybias " ; 
NDER the Tops of Atlas ſpreading Mount 
Next Barbary, Bildugerid extend? 
Which formerly Gætulians poſſeſs'd, , _ WO OS 
And Naſamones; who not; fearing Jove, 07 24.00 
Their impious Deeds the Roman ſpears reveng'd. 
Next theſe, Pharuſſi, adjoining whom 
. The countleſs Garamentians held. their Seat- = 
But now each Land is Zaara' 5 Deſert ter m „ mY 1 


Mos diſtant then the Mthiopians dwelt: 

Some upon Niger's Banks, and ſome again 
On Nuby's: ſome to th' Ocean's ſouthern Courfe, 
Others again towards the Arabian Gulf, 

Who from their Anceſtors receiv'd their names. 
Of Blemyes and Erempi: Fame reports: 
From Treglodite Arabs-they are ſprung 
| | | The 


The Ethiopian Lad has other Names 
Harfh:and all- ſounding: not for metre fit: * 
Wherefore Il mention but the following two, 
Guinea the one; and Abyſſinia net. 


Tux Land of Guinea, nn the Gold's pro- 
— duc'd) 
Lies ſomething lower, than the Niger”s ſtreams, 
Much Foam conveying to the Ocean's Waves 
On each fide; where Cape-Verd appears to View, 
On the moſt diſtant Weſt of Lybia's Land. 
So to the ſouthern Boundaries in the Sea, 
To Sailor's grateful, of Good Hope the Cape. 
Tre Abyſſinians lying to the Eaſt, 
Poſſeſs the Bottoms of the fhady Hills, 
From whence deſcend the fertile Streams of Nile. 
Which towards Ægypt as it wide appears, 
From Abyflinia ſlowly creeping on 
By the Æthiopians $:r:s takes for Name. 
But of Syene, the Inhabitants 
Have when it's Courle is chang'd renam'd it Nile. 
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Of antient and modern Agypt. 


HE Nile extended far towards the North, 
Thro' ſeven Mouths rolling, falls into the 
2007 

And by its Waters fattens Feypr + ſoil, 
No other River's equal to the Nile, 
Or to a Mud, of r fertilize the Ground, 


A obs Race of Men — ey it once, To | 
Who firſt laid down the various Paths of. Life, | 
The-firſt Inventors of the uſeful Ploug 
And in the equal Furrows laid the Seed. + 
'T was they the Heavens, who by Lines deſcrib'd, 
And mark'd the oblique Paſſage of the Sun. 


Of theſe L' ſpeak, and of the Country- s Bounds, 
And Form : for Science once fo highly known. 
Nor as to Size, can it be little deem'd, | 
For here and there with Fields and Paſtures 
crown'd 

Produces every Eee for Uſe. 
As far as lofty top'd Syene lies, 
And fortifi'd with two ſurrounding Mounts, 
Between which fall the pleaſing ftreams of Nile, 
This alſo rich and numerous People held, 
Who noble Thebes in Days of Yore poſſeſs'd: 
Thebes antient, for its hundred Gates renown'd, 
Where echoing Memnon hails the rifing Morn, 
And who the Middle Continent once held, 
In which theſe ſeven Cities ſcatter'd lie 
That held the Coaſt contiguous to the Sea, 
As far as leads to the Serbonian Lake 
The Ground that lies encircled-by the Nile 
The Name of Delia from the antients took, 
For in three Sides its Form appears to fight _ 
To th' North *tis broad, and 9 to the 
| South 
And thus divided falls into the Sea. | 
Of Memphis, once for Pyramids renown'd 
The City ſtood : but now adjoining it 
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Oran Cairo ſtands, the Imperial Turkiſh Sent. 


bor to the e in the Deltic Land. 
Of great Canobus ſtood the noted Fans, oe 
Adjoining it a well bailz City 's ſeen, 
Which now of Alexandria takes the N ame, 
Where rich with Gold, Serapis“ Temple ſtood, ©' 
Were you all Parts to ſearch, you'd ſcarcely ſee 
Either on Earth, a Temple more divine, 
Or yet a City equal for i its wealth, : 
On which are ſcen Pallene s Beacons high. 


NexrT then on bother fide of Delta's Dani 
Near to the Caſian Mountain: once the Town 
Which did from Peleus receive its Name 
On the Sea Coaſt Men ſill'd in Sailing held. 
Such then is Tybia 8 Form, and ſuch its Men, 
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'S A * XVIII. 
Of the Borders or Boundaries of Aſa. 
EXT then of Aſia I ſhall ſhew the Fon 
Already I have told you what the Bounds, 


That to th* weſtward th' Aſiatic Ground 
From Europe, .and from Lybia's Realms divide, 


Which tow'rds each Land in equal Bound' ries lies 


But, to the North th' extent is yet unknayn; 


Thence be ĩt bounded by the Ocean'? Courſe, 
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The Eafiern and the Aalen to the Faſt, TE 
* te the South, the Indian and the Red. 
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Of Scxthia ond. 1 antient eee 22 in 
nodern great Tartary. gor 245 
Nox. Aſia's various People Tu recite 
(Do you O Muſes lend me every ia 

Firſt dwell adjoining the Metis Lake 
Maœetæ; and the Sauromatian Race, i 
The hardy Offspring of the warlike Mars, 2 
From valient 4mazonian Blood deriv'd, - Fa 
Who wandering, mixt with Sauromatian Men | 
Far from Thermodon- once their Country dear | 
Whence their Deſcendants are with Conrage fill, 
Inhabiting a Boundleſs Tract of Woods, - 
Thro? th' midſt of which the Tanais rolling on 
Falls to the Bottom of Mceotis? Lake, | 
Dividing Europe ſtill from Aſia's Bounds, 
Europe to th Weſt: and Aſia to the Eaſt, 
Crowded the Sindi and Cimmerii next 

Receive the Sauromatians, and their bounds : 27 
Cercetii and Oretæ do the ſame, 
And bold Acbæi near the Euxine Sea. 
From Ranthus, and Idæan Simois, whom 
The Southern and the northern Breezes brought. 
Following to War a bold and mar tial Ki ng; 
Next theſe th adjoining Territory held 


— 
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Heniochi 


Haninchi and Zygii Greeks by: Birth. x4 
Then of the Rhay the deepned ſtreain fowso on, f 
It ſources in the European Eand oh hehe 
At Diſtance murmur, and, with. felling ſtreams 8 
Runs ſo collected o'er the Scythian Plains, __. | 
Much Foam diſcharging in the Caſpian W 1 
A nnmerous Race of Scythians on its Mouths. i 
Once neld their Refidence, whoſe various Nam: 6 
Tis far beyond my power to recount. . 
Next theſe approaching to the eaſtern 8 we 5 
On t' other Side Araxes echoing Stream | BY 
The Maſſagetæ liv'd, who hurl ſwift Darts: =_— 
Men with whom, neither I, nor any elſe TIES | 
Cou'd &er on amicable Footing ſtand, 

More ſavage far, than every other Race : Pig 
Nor, do they know of Corn the grateful Tafte 
Or generous Wine: but at their Banquets place 
And drink with Milk the Blood of Horſes mixt. 


Next theſe Choraſmii on the northward dwell: 
Next theſe the Segdian Land, and thro' its midſt 

| The facred Oxus rolls its holy ſtreams, . | 
Emodus leaving in the Caſpian Sea. 
Next theſe near Jaxarta Streams once dwelt 
The Sacæ bearing Bows; ſo exercis'd 

No ſkilful Archer could their Art impeach. 4 
The Shafts they ſhoot are never ſent in vain n 
More Scythians yet the outer Bounds poſſeſs, | 
Round them, a Land with Winds infeſted lies, 
Oppos'd to Winter's Cold and ſtormy Hail. 
Wretched thoſe Men, who here Poſſeſſions hold, 
.D-2 
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For when theſe Winds their utmoſt Pomen' ar. 


charge, - 
You'll either ſee their Horſes lying 420, 
Or Mules: or in the Fields their grazing WN 
Nor can themſelves eſcape the dire effects, 
Who near theſe peſtilential Breezes ſtay 
But with join'd Waggons fly to other Realms, 


And to thie Winter Winds their Country leave, | | 


Which raging with a more than furious ſtotm, 


Shake e'en the Earth and the Pine bearing Mouns. 


WnarT once of Afia the Scythians held, 
Such now the Tartar's barbarons Nation hold. 
Therefore this Land Great Tartary i is nam'd 
Where to tlie furtheſt Waters of the Rhay, 7 
Of Aftracan the famous City ſtands. x 
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Of Colebis; ; Albania and wks, each finated in 
modern Ceorgia. 


OW'RDS Pontus inner moſt Receſtes next 
After the Land of Tyndaride 

The Celchians dwelt, Strangers of Ægypts Lid 
And were adjoining the Caucaſian Mount, 
Which near th' Hyrcanien Sea with lofty I ops 
Reaches on bigh, where Phaſis rolling Stream, 
Along the Back of the Cir cæan Plain 
n Foam diſcharges in the Euxine Sea, + 7} 
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Beginnig firſt from the Js > Mounts nt 


Then to the Eaft, and northern Parts of this „ 
An Iſibmus in a near Direction lies, „ 1 
An 1/hmus of the Black and 8 Sea, . 43 
The Eaft Iherians here inhabited = „ 945 1 85 ; -1I 
And the adjoining Territory next. 1 ; 


+< 


Of the Albanians long renown'd in- War 
This Iſthmus ſinee the Georgians now poſſeſs, 
Who, on the Mountains Teflis City guard, 
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Of the antient 46, 4. Miner, ( wich. is now called 
Anarolia, or Natolia, and isa Country of Turk, SY 
in Afia) and ft of the Ki ingdom Al tuate near r the. 


3 vine. 
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R © M Colehis andf, * ; Phaſis s to a Welt | 
- Obſerve, adjoining to the Euxine Sea, 
The Troops of Pontus to the Thracian-Mouth-:. 
Where Chalcedonia ſtands full to Viex. 
Firſt the Byzers, and Bechirian Race, , - ii 
Macrones,  Phylures and Mojneci.. 55 | 1 


Nx ax theſe the Tibarenions bold their Seats ;: 
With Flocks abounding: and next theſe again 


I 


4 th 


The Chalybes poſſeſs'd a hard'ned Coil. 
Taught to form temper d Steel in various Shapes, 5 1 
And lab'ring at the ſounding Anvi's ſtood x 4 
With endleſs Labour, and inceſſant Toll. 
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| Next theſe the euer . extends. 3 
Where reaching from the fam'd Armenian. Mou, 
Th thole, who Amazonia's Country hold... , 

Warlike Thermoden yields a frothy Stream. = 

Which once Sinope wand'ring far receiv . 

And plac'd her. grieving i in her own Domains, 

Under Imperial Jove's immediate Care: 1 I hea 

For he of ſweet · and cloſe Embraces fond, | 

Led her unwilling from her Country far ; 

From whom a. City fince has borne the Name. 

There on the Borders of this frigid Stream, 

The clear Cryſtal's poliſh'd Stone you'll cut, 

And the blue Jaſper may be alſo, found, : 


Tax ic impid Streams next reach the Sea, 
And next the Hajys River murmurs loud, 
Advaneing tow'rds Carambis lofty Top. 
Beginning fuſt from the Armenian Mount. 
Next to the Shores, the Paphlagonians dell . 
And Maryandi ſaeaed Soil lies next: 
There Pluto's Ceberus witch brazen Voice, 
Drawn by the. Hands of warlike Hercules, 
Diſcharges filthy Moiſture from his Jaws. . 
Which Earth receiv'd full baneful-to Mankind 
Next theſe, Bythinians held a fertile. Sail, 
Where Rhoehas pleaſing Stream. flows, gently. on: 
Rhebas, which near the Mouths of Pontus flows, 
Rhcbas, whole lovely Stream glides o er the Land : 15 
So many Pontus by Poſſeſſion hold; 


Be Pi the Scychian Nations ſung before, WE 
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0 W Aſia- minor 5 F orm fall be deſerib'd,. --} 
Which reaches touthmard tow 'rds- the | 
" Hallefpott, 3 


To the whole Length of the Agen "Ms 1 


As far as Syria and Arrienia s Bounds. 
THE Chalcedonians firſt poſſeſs the | Land 


Byzantium viewing in an oblique Line: 


Next theſe Bebryces,. and the Myſian Mounts; 
Where Cius.in meand'ring Streams flows on, 
Adjoining which a Nymph in amorous Mood: 
Stole youthful Hylas while on Meſſage ſent, + 1246, 
To ſerve his Maſter Hercules renown'd.. ; 


NexrT then approaching to the Helleſpont, 
ol -Phrygia reaches with a windiag Courſe: © 

One Part, in which the Bound'ries-inward lie, ; 
And broader, reaches to Sangaria's Streams... 
The large one lies extended to the Eaſt : - 
The Nurſe of Courſe's: and a fertile Soil. 
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The other to the Weſtward you may ſen f | i 


Troy the fam'd Refidence of warlike. Men, 


Lying below near 1da's ſacred Feet, 
Where Troy. with. Winds, ſurroundes. ones was 4 
| | A ES 1 
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Which Juno and Minerva overthrew, 
Near Xanthus and Lacan S.moi 5 Streams. 5 5 


Next this, Folia's Territories lie 3 57 | 
Near to the Mouth of the Ægean Sca, 


And to the Eaſtward of the Helleſpont. | N 1 


Nexr this illuſtrious Kade dwelt 
On the Sea- ſhore, and where along their Land, 
Maæander, with full W hirlpool's ſceks the Sea, 
Between Miletus and Priena wide. : : 
Then theſe more Northern Epheſus lies next, 
The chaſte Diana's noble Reſidence, | 


Where, to the Goddeſs,. Amazonians built 


A Temple in the Body of an Elm: 


To Men a Wonder not to be explain” d. 


Mzonia after theſe upon the Eaſt : 
The Lydians fince this Territory leld, | 
Plac'd under Tmolus, which with Winds abounds.. 
From whence Paclolus in .Meandring Streams 
Murmurs, while down its * hilpools . rolls the 
8 


Here, on its Banks, while ſitting in the bring | 


You'll hear the Swans with ſhrill repeated Notes 


Feeding i in Groves among the thick' ning Graſs; 


In Ila, many verdant Paſtures lie, 
But chiefly in the fam'd Mæandrian Plains,. 
Where the Cay/ters pleaſing Stream reſounds.. 
Cloſe to the Sea, the Carjans held a Soil, | 
- | And 
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And Lycians towꝰ rds the Nantbus' noble e: gt 

Where Taurus? Mounts with lofty Tops are ſeen, 

Which'o'er all Hut middle Diſtrict lie, 4 

And from Pampbylia to the Indies tend ; 

Sometimes oblique, and ſometimes more direct: 

But why of Taurus. it obtainꝰd the amm 

Is, that its Shape approaches to'a-Ball's,- 

And irs Poſition ſhews/a pointed Head, 

With various Mounts and pee Channels 
fraught: N Pe 

From whence with Noiſe unnumberꝰd Rivers flow, 

Some to the North, and others to the South; 

And ſome again both to the Eaſt and Weſt : 

But who could all their various Names recite ? 

'Tis not diſtinguiſhed by a fingle Name, 

But in. its Winding different Titles takes. 

This to thoſe Men ſhould chiefly be a Care 

Who, in that Region hold a neighbouring Seat. 


Nxxr to the Lycians the Pamphylians dwelt; _. 
And above theſe approaching to the North | 
The Land of Pifde : while near to theſe 
The Lycaonians dwelt, long ſkilldin War, 

And in Engagements uſe the crooked Bows, 
Upwards again the Galatæ once dwelt. | 1 
Next the Pamphylians, tow'rds the Eaſtern Sun _ 
Was once the Country by Cilicians held. 
Cloſe to the Sea, where well built Tarſus ſtood, 
Where Pegaſus, the Muſes famous Horſe 
Loſing its Hoof, gave to the Place its Name. 
When 
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When from his Horſe renown'd Erin, 
Pell while proceeding to Jove's Reſidence. 
There the Aleian Fi eld, where o'er its Bounds, 
And far from Men he-wander'd by himſelf. 
But to the Eaſtern Parts between the Land. 
Of the the Cilicians, there lies a Bay nt 
Which took its Name from In. that adjoin 4. 
3 The Land, which thence to the Ægæan tends 
| Between the Euxine and the Midland Sea, 
Such now the Moderns have Natolia nas; 
The Antients call'd it. Fa the Leſs : 
And that beyond it was the Larger term d. 
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28 Of antient Syria, . is fitnated i in modern T; 1 
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15 N= E A R ius Bay, and tow 'rds the Eaſtern 
Sun, | 
41 Bottom of Amanus Mount you'll ſee 
4 1 Extending forth a narrow Piece of Land; 

on Some call'd it of Cilicia the Gates : 7 
Cthers of Syria: for on one Side lay 
Once the Cilician Land : on t'other next 
The Syrian Cities on a bending Shore; 
For to the Weſt a wide Extent of Sca 
Advances onwards to the Caſian Mount, 


Which with its lofty Tops ſurrounds the Shore. 
ar. 
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Men, Hell and numerous Syria once poſſeſ'd : 
Some who extended to the Northern Tn 45 
Between Euphrates and th' adjoining Sea: et 
Call'd Syria-proper, once inhabiting 
Beth Antiochia and the Pleaſant Pales: 
The pleaſing Scene Orontes here divides. 
| Thoſ lower, tow'rds the Sea Phenicians are 
Sprung from the antient Erythrean Race, 
Who firſt with Ships the Ocean's Surface dar d, 
And Commerce with the diff rent Realms contriv 'd, 
And of the Stars the heavenly Courſe obſery'd, 
Who dwelt i in Sidon and the antient Bre. 


Thence of the Fews the facred Race'is n 1 
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| Round Jordans River, once who Gaxa held, 
f And Joppa, and divine Jeruſalem: N 5 | 
With various other Towns each other near, | 
Which in the Paleſtine of Hria lie. \ 
What Land the Liban Hills extending round | | =. | 


Have form'd more low, and in the Middle bee, 
Such as by Men the Hollow Syria term'd. 4 . 
} ES j 
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07 Antient and Mudern drabia. 


\ROM Syria next both to the Eaſt and. | | 
Ooh, 75 \' 3 
The Arabians hold a' thrice divided Land. „„ 0 1 
What between Syria and Euphrates _ - K-39 
Is 
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Te from the Sand-neglefed and 8 N 
; And thinly, ſcatter; d' with. Unbabitants. r Hp 


Tow' rds the Retre 35 
Some Mountains far and widely ſcatter'd hes | 


While grazing, inthe Paſtures : then the Lakes 
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Next theſe below the Southern Syria'y Bounds 
of-the Arabian Bay, 


Whence tis Arabia Hetræa nam d. 


Nexr this Hrabia Felix comes th View i j 
High in Aſccent, ſurrounded by two Seas: | 


I mean the Perfian and Arabian Gulphs : 


Each of them takes a Quarter to itſelf, 
The Weſtern by th' Arabian firſt is claim'd, 
And next the Perſian takes the Eaſtern Wind: 


Its Southern Bound advancing to the Eaſt | 


Is by the Waves of the Red Ocean lav'd. 


Now, how it lies I'll faithfully deſeribe, 


For chiefly ,this beyond all other Parts, 
Rich and much honour'd. People everheld ; 
To it a Wonder far renown d pertains; 


With fragrant Scents perpetually perfum d, 
Or Frankincenſe, or .Myrrh, or Calamus, | + 


Or Frankincenſe in Sacrifices us d, 

Or Cinnamon, for on that very Soil 

Jove from his well ſown Thigh let Bacchus fall: 
Whence at his Birth each various Effence ſprung. 
Then were the Sheep with fuller Fleeces clad 


From ſudden Springs their watry Platform ſpread, 


Then from deſerted Iſles flock d in the Birds, 
Bearing of real Cinnamon the Leaves. 
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But he a Fawn-ſkin o'er his Shoulders threw, 
With graceful Ivy crown'd his lovely Hair, 
And drunk with Wine the twiſted Thyrſus ſhook, _ 
And ſweetly ſmiling pour'd out Wealth for Men. 
Whence to this Day the Fields with Incenſe groan; 
With Gold the Mountains ; and with Scents the 

Streams: 

E'en the Inhabitants their Riches boaſt, 

Cover'd with filken Garments fraught with Gold. 

But fiſt beyond the lofty Mountains Height, 

The Nabatheans did the Realms poſſeſs, | 

And the Scenitæ near; a Race which ſprung 

From the dread Saracens in War renown'd. 

Next, to the South the Sabæ famous Race 

And other Nations, vaſt and numerous once, 

Arabia Felix by Poſſeſſion held. 

Where near the Bay, which takes from thence its 
Name, 

Mecca and Medina are two fam'd Towns; 

One where the Tomb of Mahomet is ſhewn, 

And t' other, whence this great Impoſtor ſprung. 


2 4 & 4 & 4 4 4 4 & 4 
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OF antient Meſopotamia, Aria, Babylonia, or Chal- 
d, dæa and Armenia, all which for the ** 2 lie in. 
modern Afatic Turkey. 


4 | T HEN to the Eaſtern Side of Syria's Realms, _ 
a And of Arabia's Deſert, there deſcends | 

The deepned Courſe of the Euphrates Stream. 

Wo „ Thus 
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Which firſt proceeding from the Armenian Mount, 
Far in Extent approaches to the South : FE RT. 
Then next a Winding oppoſite the Sun, 

And paſſing over Middle Babylon, 
Into the Perfian Gulph diſcharges Foam, 5 
With its laſt Waves Tereden paſſing by. 


Nxxy this, and Eaſtward, e ag 
The Tigris ſwifteſt of all Rivers runs, ' 
| Yet notwithſtanding with an equal Stream, 
As far from the Euphrates flowing ON, 
As marching for the Space of ſeven Days 
A ſtrong and ſpeedy Traveller could walk. 
Then in the midſt environed by Waves, 
There lies a Marſh, Thonitis call'd by Name: 
The Tigris thro' its inmoſt Parts is drawn, 
And under ground conceals itſelf from Sight, ; 
And then emerging upwards, it diſplays 
A ſwifter Stream, which falls again from View. 
Than this, you'll ne'er a ſwifter River ſee. 
Whatever Region there extended lies 
Between Euphrates, and the Tigris“ Streams 2 
Th' Inhabitants call AJeſopotame. | by 
No Cewherd will thoſe Paſtures e'er contemn, | 
Or thoſe, who on the Pipe ſhouid celebrate 0 
The rural Pan known by his cloven Foot, 
While tending in the Fields their browzing Sheep - 
. Nor would he blame the all producing Wood, 
Whoſe Care's employ'd to nouriſh Plants and 


Trees. 
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( 
Ober all thoſe Parts ſo fertile i is the Soil, 


Such verdant Plains, and well proportioned Men 
Approaching in their Form th” immortal Gods. 


Thence to the Eaſt, th AHrian noble Race, 
A City held with large and ſpacious Streets, 
Which near the Tigris Ninus founded once. 


Nxxr tow'rds the South, was facred Babylon: 
The whole of which, with ſtrong and lofty Walls 


Was by the great Semiramis enclos'd. 
There in the Citadel a Manon great 

She built for Belus, and adorn'd each Patt 
With Silver, Gold, and poliſh'd Ivory. 
Large was its Structure, and upon its Scite 
The ſage Chaldæans mark'd the ſtarry Courſe. 


Palm Trees their Arches there ſpontaneous ſpread, 


There more eſteem'd than even Gold itſelf 
Is the blue Berrill's valuable Stone, 


Which with Ophites on the ſhallow Streams, 


Of Torrents near exhauſted, hidden lies. 
Further than Babylon, and tow'rds the North 
Beyond Aſſyria lies a ſtony Soil, | 
Held by Armenians round Euphrates Courſe : 

T was call'd Armenia- Major to the Eaſt, 
And to the Weſt, Armenia-Minor lay. 
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CH A T. 
Of Modern Turkey in Aa. 

8 many as poſſeſs the Land, which lies 
Between the Tigris and Euphrates Streams. 
As many as Armenia too poſſeſs 1 5 
With Aſia Minor, and the Syrian Towns; = 
And are Inhabitants of Babylon, | 
So many now obey th' Imperial Turk. 
Under-one Name, the whole to comprehend. 
Fis known as A/iatic-Turkey now. 

Then, upon Aſia-Minor's weſtern Shore, 
Lies Smyrna, and on Syria's weſtern Side, 
Is Alexandria near the Northern Sea, 

Call'd by the modern Sailors Scanderoon. 
Next in the Middle of the Region lie 
Aleppo and Damaſcus, known of yore. 

In Aſia now the Turks theſe Cities hold, 
For every Kind of uſeful Merchandize 
Among the Europeans long renown'd, 

But beyond Syria to the Tigris Stream, - 
Lie Banna, Moſala and fam'd Bagdad: 2 
And laſtly comes Baſſora: theſe were all 
Of Turkey, Fortreſſes upon the Eaſt. ,. 
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C- H A T aVIL: | 

Of the Hyrcani, Caſpiant, Medes, antient Perſians, 

and other. People formerly f filuated in modern Perſia. 

H E N to the Eaſt the Per/ian Region lies, ; 

Where once Hyrcani and the Caſpians dwelt, 
Extending to the Ocean's Southern Side, 


E „ 

To which by Turns each Nation gave its N ame. 

Next theſe the Ba#ri reaching to the Eaſt, 

The Region held below Parnaſſus' Mount: 

The Southern Realms th' illuſtrious Medes poſ- 
ſeſs'd, 

Sprung from the noble and 0 Race 

Of Ætas Daughter, a courageous Nymph. 

When near Athenian Liſſus“ Stream 

She craſtily and baſely had contriv'd: 

The deadly Poiſon for Pindion's Son. 


With Shame ſhe left that Place, and wand'ring fie 4 


Came to a vaſt extenſive Piece of Land 
Bearing her Name :: not ftom the Colchians far: 
To her e' en there an Entrance was deny'd, 
As dreading. much the Anger ef her Sire; 
Whenee to this Day, theſe Men in Poifons deal. 
Inhabiting a vaſt Extent of Land: 

Some near the Rocks from whence. _ be pro- 

cur'd | 
The Narciffites of a duk ned Hüe. | 
But others, dwelling on the Meadows green; 
Feeding their Flocks with heavy Fleeces clad, 
Lie tow'rds the Eaſt, een to the Caſplan Gates, 
Which under deep and lofty Rocks conceal' d 
Receſſes of the Aſiatic Realms; 
From whence a Path lies tow'rds the North and 
South, 

One to th' Hyrcani leading on: the next 
Cloſe to the Mountains of the Perſians lies. 

But to the Bottom of the Caſpian Gates 
E 3 1 
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Liv'd watlike . fam'd for crooked. Bowe, 
Skill'd in all Kinds of War: they never matk'd 
Or with the crooked Plough turn'd up the Land: 
Nor e'er in Ships with Oars the Ocean try 'd, 

Or i in the Paſture various Cattle fed. 
But from their very Buth, .and as they grew 

With Bows and Arrows all their Time employ!d ; 
The Noiſe of Jav'lins or the Whiz of Darts 
Oer the hoarſe Land perpetually reſounds :. 

As well the Courſe of Horſes ſwift of Feet. 

They ne'er were ſuffered to partake of Food 
Till, by fome warlike AQion 'twas oP 
But chiefly liv'd on what the Spear procur'd, 
Unconquer'd ever by the Wiles of War, 

Yet made obedient by th' Auſonian Spear. 
Next theſe was lying the paternal Soil 

Of antient Perſians, who alone poſleſs'd 
A race thro' Afia moſt for Power renown'd.”. 

*T was only they who Riches pil'd on Heaps, 
When Sardes and Maonia were lain waſte. 
Golden the Armour, which enclos'd their Limbs, 
Golden the Bits, which held their warlike Steeds, 
Golden the Sandals, which adorn'd their Feet. 
Such, and ſo vaſt the Riches they poſſeſs d: 

But antient Perſia muſt be our Theme, 

Encirel'd round with Mountains large and high, 

| Lying more ſouthern than the Caſpian Gates, 
And to the Sea of the ſame Name extends. 

This, many Rivers fertilize around 


On all Sices carried by wand'ring Streams. 1215 ; 
More 


„ 
More fam'd than all Choafpes here is ſeen, 
And by another Name Eulæus call'd, 

The Suſa Territories waſhing round. 
Here you may ſee the Agate lovely Stone,, 
Juſt like a Cylinder upon the Earth, . 


Which from the Rocks the Winter Floods bring 


down :: 
For ever gladden'd with a gentle 3 | 
The thick'ning Herbage flouriſhes around. 


NexT tow'rds- the Perſian Ocean's flowing: 


Waves 
Gar mani dwelt,.. below the! Eaſtern Su": : 
Not far from Perfis on a two-fold Seil, | 
Some on the Shore, ſome further near the ſame 
Of theſe upon the Eaſt the firſt to name 
Gedreſt and the. Arian are, 
Tho not Poſſeſſors of a pleaſant Soil: 
At bottom cover'd with a ſlender Sand 
Thick ſet with Spine-yards difficult to paſs, 


Yet Means are found, by which they Food pro- 


cure: 
The Soil prodicke Wealth that never fails, 

For in the deep Receſſes of the Rock, 

The blue and golden colour'd Sapphire lies, 

Which, when tis cut, they traffic with for Gain. 

So many now the Perſian King ober- rules, 

Who dwells 1 in Tſaphan within the Land, 

"Theſe fore · nam 4d Nations all are Perſia fan call'd. 


HAP. 
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3 Eaftern India, antient and modern, 
HE Indian pleaſant Realms approach the 
Eaſt, | ; 
Which ring o'er the Works of God and bow © 
With earlieſt Rays the glorious Sun illumes. 
Beſide this Soil, there's found another R ace 
Of Indians, dwelling near the weftern Sun, 
Theſe are diſtinguiſhed by their tawny Skins, 
Loaded with Fat, and bearing on their Heads. 
Hair like a Hyacinth ſtuff'd'up with Greaſe; _ 
Of theſe ſome ſearch with Care the hidden Gold;. | 
Digg ing the Sand with Spades for that Intent: | 
Some curious Nets from knotted Flax —— 
Some, ſhave of Elephants the poliſh'd Teeth, 
Some, trace adjoining to the Torrent's Streams, 
Or the blue Berrill, or the Adamant 
Tranſparent, or the Jaſper green. ta Sight, 
Or the bright Topaz of a clearer Blue, 
And the ſweet Amethyſt with gentle Bluſh, 
There, Wealth of every Kind that Land affords- 
On all Sides water'd with continual Streams, 
There a perpetual Verdure crowns. the Fields, . 
Here Millet grows, and here again are ſeen 
Of the red Calamus Woods freſh and green. 
But to the Weſtern Bounds a River falls | 
Fair, lowing Indus, whence the Land takes Name,. 
And oppoſite the Red Sea bends its Courſe . 
In, ſtraight Direction ſuifuy tow ids the Soutn 
I * 
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Faking from windy Caucaſus its Riſe : 

This River does with many Mouths diſcharge, 

And to the middle of an Iſland runs, 

Call'd Patalena by th' Inhabitants. 

The Indian Realms the Ganges cuts in two, 

One plac'd on this Side, and without the other, 

In both theſe Parts a two-fold T raft extends: 

Each Contincnt approaches to.the North 

And-to the South, e'en tow'rds'the Sea itſelf, 

And like a Gberſoneſus in its Form. 

This to the Great Mogul ſubjection owns, 

Who De la, and who Agrom holds as Seats. 

Then in the Meſtern Cher ſaue ſus lies, 
The Coaſt of Malabar: and on the Eaſt 

Of Coromandel, with St. George's Fort. 

Next on the other Side of Bengal's Bay, 

In th' Eafterni Cher ſaneſus there are Men, 

Who are Inhabitants of fam'd Pegw r 

And Siam, -and Malacca diſtant hold, 

With various other Tribes of money'd Men: 


There the vaſt ſtore of Gold was found, and thence. _ 


It Golden Cher ſoneſus bore for Name. 


There lies adjoining to the Ganges Wan 
An holy Place much honour'd and renown'd, , 
Which Bacchus in a Paſſion once paſt o'er, 
When into Shields the Bacchæ Fawn Skinschang'd, 
And of ſharp Swords the Thyrſi took the Form, 
Whilſt of the bending Vine the Tendrils next 
5 Seen like the the Rattle in a Dragon's Tail. 


Then. 


N 
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Then when thro' Foliy they deſpis'd the F caſt, 


T hat Place was commonly Ayſzacall'd. 


Vet all his Orgies faithfully perform'd 


But he, the tawny Indians when he fought, | 
Fame ſays, the Mountains of Emodi ſought: 
Two Pillars on its Conknes when he'd plac d 


Return d exulting to Inenus Stream. 
By Alexander fam'd, of Macedon 


Two Pillars were erected near this Spot, ED. 
When Vic'try een to India he obtain'd. 
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C H AF. XXIX. 


Of the Sini and Seres formerly ſituated in nth 


| * China. . 4. 
E Y O N D- the Indians to the eaflern nab, 


extend $4.28 „ 


The diſtant Part of Aſiz's Continent, ; | 


The fage Chineſe inhabit by themſelves, + ; 


From antient Sini, {Fame relates) they ſprung, 


For they inhabiting thoſe very Realms 
The ſouthern Parts of modern China held. 
But the more northern, .now Cataza call'd, 
Where of Pekin the noble City ſtands, 


The barbarous Race of antient Seres had. 


Such by Deſcription then is Afia's Form, 


And ſuch, who in its Territories dwell ; 


What beyond China to tlie North extends, 


E'en 8 the Ocean s fartheſt a 


Such 


1 
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Such was, and till remains to us unknown, 
Whence it continues yet a Doubt to know, 

It Afia northward has the Sea for Bounds, 

Or reaches even to America, 

Of which I now proceed to ſhew the Form. 
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Of America, or the Wifi-Indies. 


N Iſthmus cuts America in two, 

Narrow, between the South and northern 

Seas, | 
Of Darien, known | in general by Name. 
Northern America o'er it extends. 
The ſouthern lower; firſt I'll ſhew the North: 
Round the North Shore, as far as Hud/on's-Bay 
Streteh'd out new Cambria, and new Britain lie. 


7 


In Order next, new France extends itfelf, | 
On either Side of Canada's big Waves : 
Whence Canada that Country bears for Name, 
And o'er its Streams, the City of Quebec. 
There on the Confines of the northern Sea, 
Far to the South a Race of Engliſh dwells : 
Some of New-England hold the fertile Soil: 
Where on the Coaſt the Town of Boſton lies: 
While others have the Region of New-T ork : 
Some of New-Ferſey hold the two-fold Soil, 
And others Penſylvania: there ſtands 


( 


Of Philadelphia the well built Town: 
By others next St. Mary's Town is held, 
And then another Race poſſeſs a Land, 
Which from a Virgin Queen derives its Name) 
Where Fames-Town commonly ſa call'd is built. 
Thoſe who the adjoining Region Charles- Toros 
hold, 
Of Engliſh Men have the moſt diſtant Place. 
Southward the Land of Florida next lies, 
On the Sca Shore Auguſtine” 5 Reſidence, 


Then, next extending to the Weſt and South 
The Land of Mexico appears to View 
In two Diviſions: plac'd between the Seas: 
The northern otherwiſe is call'd the yew ; 
The ſouthern is diſtinguiſhed as the %. 
(On either Side a ſame Nam'd City ſtands) 
One yielding Gold and Silver, a rich Soil, 
The other barren neither can produce, 
On which the Indians hold an unknown Tra, 
Each Mexico the Spaniards now poffeſs 
And a vaſt Tract of South America.  _— 
In Order now its Countrjes Ill deſcribe, - * 
Firſt then extended Terra-Firma lies, 8 
Where to the Welt is ſtrong built Panama: 
On narrow Ground, and tow'rds the Bay to call'd: 
Next lies Peru the Indians richeſt Soil: | 
Of Gold and Silver yielding boundleſs Store, 
Where Lima populous erects its Head, 

Virginia 


If 
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In lofty 4 ſhady Vallies next 
Here and there ſcatter'd Chili comes to Views 
Theſe Vallies Chili's Territories part 
Both from Magellan and from Paraguay, 
On either Side each tending to the South, | 
Magellan firſt to Streights which bear its Name. 
The Paraguayam, upwards, round the full 
And lovely flowing Streams of Paraguay 
Which otherwiſe La Plata takes for Name. 
Then riſing o'er the liquid Waves they paſs'd, 
Who firſt with Dare to European Realms 
| The Riches of America convey'd. 
Brazil comes next by Portugueſe poſleſs'd 
Approaching even to the Ocean's Waves : 
The inner Land the barb'rous Indians hold, 
Then near a pleaſant Kiver's Courſe there dwell, 
Women and Men alike renown'd in War, 
The name of Amazons, from thence tis ſaid 
The River and the Country both obtain. 
Such is of each America the Face, 


„ % h 
C Ha F XXXI. | 
Of the Ilands, and firſt of the E uropean. 


0 W of the Iſlands 1'll deſeribe the Courſe, 
Beginning in a North Direction firſt : ; 
And oppoſite the European Shore, 

Fronting the Land of Norway, there appears 

An Ifle of vaſt Extent, where round the Soil 
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Stiffned by Cold the Ice is ever ſeen, : 
(Tho' with inceſſant Fire Mount Hecla burns) 
Yet for the Sake of Ice, tis Iceland call'd. 


hut of the Briti/þ Iſles upon the South, 
Two for their Size the others far excced, N 
One to the Eaſt, which Albion hears for N ame, 
The other weſtward is Jer ne call de. 
The larger, Albion, (by a modern Name 
Great Britain call'd,) is by three 833 held, 
Northward the Scotch: weſtward the Melch poſſeſs, 
And on the South, the Eng/i/þ hold their Seats. 
In Engliſh Realms, and o'er the Thames' wide 
f Stream . 

Stands a large City nobly built and rich, 
Lonpon far fam'd, where our great King re- 

ſides. : — 

In Scotland, Edinborough Cy liew | 
Where once the Romans winged Camp was ſcen; 
And on the Eaſtern Coaſt of lriſh Land 
Is Dublin's weil built City plac'd : the ſame 
Once by the Antients was Eblana call'd : 
Theſe, in their Bigneſs far exceed the reſt, 
Nor among all the other Britiſh Iſles, 
Can any for n, contends, 5 


— 


In Order next the ſmalleſt Iſles I'll Name, 
Which, notwithſtanding are pre- eminent. 
For o'e the noithern Shores from Scotland's 
Bounds 


'The 
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The Orcades are IR to count. 
Further, than which again may be diſcern'd' 
Another Chain: the largeſt Shetland call'd, 
By antient Writers it was Thuls teem'd, 
The utmoſt Bound'ries of the then known Land. 
(No further o'er-the northern Ocean then | 
The Greeks or Latins with their Ships did paſs, 


Where the Sun tending 1 tow'rds the Northern 


| Pole, 

Yields Might and Day vninterrupted Light. 
Then in a Tract more crooked its proceeds, 
Its Rays approaching in an even Turn, 

Till tow'rds the tawny Ethiopians Realms 
Its ſouthern Courſe it has again ſulfill'd. 
Another Tract appears upon the Weſt; 
Againſt the. weſtern Side of Scotland's Shore. 
And therefore now are call'd the weſtern Iles, 
Once the Ebude by the Antients term'd. 


Then to the South two Iſlands you may ſee 
Tow'rds England's weſtern Territories plac' q. 
Both by the antients Mona bad for Name, 

One only, now retains it: Yoher's call'd 

The Seat of Engliſb on the Welch Domains. 

In Order next againſt Bolerius Mount, | 
Which the Land's-End'th* Inhabitants now name) 
The Scylly Hands riſe, whence Tin's produced, 
Call'd by the Antients Caſſiterides. 

Next, far advancing to the eaſtern Sun 

Beyond Danmonius Promontory, now 


1 | — 
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By modern Sailors, call'd the Lizard Point. 
Before the ſouthern Engliſh there appears 
The Je of Wight : lower than this again 
Near the French Territories lie two Iſles 
Darnia the one, Cæ ſarea the next. | 
* Ferſey and Guernſe cy are their modern Names. 


: Ne AR this of ſmaller Iſles 2nother Tract 
Where from the furtheſt Coaſt of noble Nante, 
Women go forth to offer Bacchus Rites : 
With Garlands of black Ivy Berries crown'd,. 


At nightly Meetings with ſhrill ſounding Noiſe; 
Not fo the Thracians at Abfinthus? Bank, 


Biſtonians to loud raging Bacchus cry'd: 

Nor ſo around the Ganges dark'ned Pools, 

Did with their Children Indians, to ſupport 
Revels to Bacchus, meet in noiſy Mood, 

Like the ſtrange Vellings of theſe Bacchanals. 

The chief of theſe the Franks have call'd Belle- 


Wes 1 EE 


In Order next againſt the Portugueſe, 


Another Tra& of ſmaller Iſles appears, — 
And by a modern Name the Azores call'd. | 
Before the weſtern Pillars next 1s ſeen 


Upon an Iſland, which appears to float, 


The City Gades long renown'd in Fame, 
Where the Phenicians formerly poſſeſs'd, 


Who worſhip Hercules of Jove's Deſcent, 
This the Inhabitants in former Days 


Nam'd Cotinuſa, but now Gades call'd, 
| HAF. 
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Of the Enropean Hands wi: in the Mediterranean 


Seas | 


N Order next, nad th' Heioaloan Streights 
| Againſt the Spaniſh Shore,  Ebuſus lies, 
But by a modern Naine call'd Tvica. 
Thence the two Balæarides lie near, 
Call'd by the Antients the Gymnetide ? 
This nam'd the greater Iſle, the other 4%. 
Next theſe Sardinia wide and Cernus near, 
Which now th' Inhabitarits call Cor/ica: 
No. other Place like this with Groves abounds, 
Next, in the Sea, th' AÆolian Iſlands lie, 
Sprung from Hippotada a friendly King, | 
Who noble Gifts among Mankind obtain'd, © | 
To rule the Winds now raging and now ſull, =. 
There, ſeven are, which Plea take for Name, | 
*Cauſe in the midſt a Navigation hes, = 
The Antients call'd them the Vulcanian 1/les. BH 
Of theſe moſt famous Lipara is held, W 1 
And Liparenians is their common Name.. FA 


Next Sicily below th' Auſonian Land 
Extended, lies on three ſupporting Shores, 
The firſt of Pachynus receives the Name, a 
Peloris next, and Lylibe the third, 
The latter on the weſtern Side bears Way, 
The former eaſtward : but upon the North, » 
W indy Peloris tow'rds Auſonia looks. | 


Cy 


Bot i fn the midft 3 is ina Vulcan's 8 Steyr 
Within the deep Receſſes of this Place, 

And Italy” s Domain, round Rocks immenſe, 
A narrow Sea with daſhing Waves reſounds ;. 
Fame ſays divided by Aonian Steel, 
Which once the Sea of Sicily was cal'd, 

Meſſinian now,) for Sailors quite unſafe, _ 

Here Scylla's Rock, -—_ there Charybdis Foam, 


ke on the left of th' Adriatic Sca 
' You enter to the Japygian Land, 
 _ __Youw'll ſee the Iſle of valiant Diomed 

| * Whither he fled when angry Venus frown'd, 
As paſſing tow'rds the Iberi much loy'd Race, | 
By his baſe Wife Ægiale's A 


Nxxr on the Faſt of the Ionian Sea, 
Iſles of Aphyrtus in long Train appear, 
Which once the Colchians paſs'd when much 
fatigu'd, 
£eta's 3 wandering Steps they . 
'T hen the Liburnian Iflands come to View, 
The deſart Oaks on the Ceraunian Mount. 
And to the South th' Ambraciotæ lie. | 
Fertile Corcyra to Alcinous dear, 
| Now by the modern Sailors Corfu call'd ; 
And near it Leucas, which is Maura nam'd. 
NExT this, Nerician Ithaca appears 
With numerous Iſlands various to relate ; 
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As many as from Chalcis wheh it falls 

With filver Whirlpools Achelous bounds, 
And call'd Echinadæ in Days of Lore. 
The Cephallenian Towns adjoin to theſe, 
And next Zacynthus; Zant's the modern Name: 
But further on againſt the Spartan Land- 

Is Ægyla, and then Cythera lies. | 

The latter now is Cerigo furnam'd..- 


THEN next extended to the eaſtern Sun, 
Is honour'd Crete, which nurtur'd Jove himſelf, 
Fertile and large for Paſtures long renown'd, 
On Top of which is Ida's ſacred Mount: 
Ida for ever green with lofty Oaks; 
Now Candia is the Name by which 'tis known. 
Northward of this the Ægæan Sea extends, 
And numberleſs the Iſles, which in it lie, 
E'en to the crooked Waves of Helleſpont,. 
Where Sestus oppoſite Abydos ſtood. 
The European Iſles approach the left, 
And thoſe of Aſia lie upon the right, 
In Length extending to the northern Wind. 


Or Europe, Salamis comes firſt to View, 
And then Ægina oppoſite the Mount, 
Of Sunium, and near the Aibenian Shore. 
Next after theſe, Abantian Macris lies, 
Which by the antients was Eubæa term'd, 
Now by another Name call'd Negropont. 
3 1 no -———_ 
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Then Scyrus comes, and Peparethus 6 
And Lemmnes next, the rough Vulcanian Soil 
Lies full to Sight: f 

With antient 75a. Ceres fertile Seat, 
Inùros and Samothrace; the latter is. 

The City of the Corybantes call'd,. 

Theſe are the chief of European Iſles. 
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Of the Aſiatic Zfundi. 


U T' now I'll ſing the Aſiatic Iſles, 

In Order firſt from the Ægęan Sea, 
Thoſe which divide the firſt of Aſia's Realms, 
Surrounding Delos, Cyclades are call'd; 
And to Apollo each led up the Dance, 
When Spring appear'd, While on the Mountain 
Tops | 

In deep Receſſes, far from human Sight 
The ſweet ton'd. Nightingale her young produc'd, 


NexrT clear to View, the Sporades appear, 
As thro” the cloudleſs Sky the Stars are en, 
And the North-wind the moiſtned Vapours drives, 
Next after theſe th' Ionian Iſlands lie: 
Where [carus and pleaſant Samos are, 
The Seat which Grecian Juno once poſſeſs'd: 
And Chios under Pellænæus plac'd. . 

9 N Then 
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. Then of th' Æolian Iſles the Tops appear, 
With pleaſant Tenedas and Leſbos wide. 
Beyond th' Agzan, next the Carian Land, 
Is ſpatious Rhodes, where lalyſians dwell. 
T wixt this and Crete's the Iſle of Car; lh, 
Which modern Sailors have Scarpantis nam d. 
Next to the Eaſt, the Chelidonians lie, | +2 
Three Iſles within the Patarcan Mount. 
But on the Eaſt, in the Pamphylian Bay, 
I's Cyprus waſh'd, a City fair to View, 
Where Dionzan Venus! Temple ſtood. 
Next, near Phænieia in a diſtant Sea, 
The Iſle of Aradus her Shore extends, 
Such on the Weſt, within the Midland Sea, 
Are Aſia's Iſles; put on the eaſtern Side 
Are others infinite ; and laſtly theſe 
Latroni numerous: after which again, 
. Weſtward, againſt the North of China lie: 
Ifles of the Japonians, Who pollcſs 
The City Meaca :. there yet remains 
One to the South of China, from whoſe Form. 
So beautiful, Formoſa takes for Name. 
Then the Phillippines by the Spaniards held : 
The chief of which Manilla takes for Name, 
1 Tho' otherwiſe Lucona it is term'd: 
Two Towns lie there from whence theſe Iſles are 
call'd. | 
Then the Molucca Iſles an endleſs Trac, 


Amboyna and Gilalis; laſtly comes 


The 
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The Land, which hears Celebe for its Names. 
Then to the Weſt extended Borneo lies | 
And Fava's City, by the Dutch poſſeſs'd ; 

N orthward, o'er this Sumatra's Region lies. 


Fux to the Weſt, before the ſouthern Mount 

Which lies below the weſtern Cherſoneſe, 
In eaſtern India tending fow'rds the Sea, 
The lfland of Ceylon appears to View; 
Which Fame reports was call'd Taprobana, 
Mother of Elephants from Aſia rais'd, * 
O'er which uplifted in cœleſtial Rounds, 
The burning Cancer in its Orb revolves. 
Others again Tabrobana ſuppoſe, 
To be the Iſle by us Sumatra call'd'; | 
The Maldives others: firſt one large Extent, 
But broken by the Ocean's beating Waves, 
Parted at length in numberleſs ſmall Iſles. 

- Cloſe to theſe —— the nn Whales 
abound, 
The fatt'ning Monſters of the ralened Ses, 
Vying with lofty Mountains in their Size; 
O'er their high Backs a long Extent of Spine, 
In Size and Shape looks horrible to View. 
Whatever driven by the daſhing Waves, 
Should in its Wand'ring meet the mighty Foe; 
It ne'er eſcapes from their deſtructive Jaws, 
When once the deadly Grin ſurrounds the Prey, 
Both Ships and Men one common Fate have 


found. 


For 


TI 1 
For impious Decds, either by Sea or Land,. 
God hath unnumber'd Puniſhments prepar'd. 
Without Carmania's Promontoty lies 

In a more diſtant Line, as well without 
Ormuzium's neighb'ring Sea, Ogyris Iſle. 

Here of the Erythræan King's a Tomb. 
| Thence to the Perſian Gulf you'll next proceed, 
Advancing northward, and to [cars 

Plac'd on the Shore, where of chaſte Dian's Self, 
The fleſh-f:aught Altars yield a cruel Smoke. 
So many are the chief of Aſia's Iſles. 


"EEEEEEEEERERSE: 
C H A R 'XXXIV. 
Of the Lybian or African lands. 
I E N to the Mouth of the Arabian Gulf 
There lies an Iſle Zocotora now call'd: 
But by the Antients D.o/cura term'd. 


In Order next is Madagaſcar ſeen, 
Which alſo once Menuthias was nam'd. 


- 


Bur then advancing far beyond the Cape 
W hich of Goed Hope, the Appellation bears, 
From Lybia diſtant is St. Heien's Iſle. 
By Engliſh held: two others then apart 
One from St, Matthew, t'other Thomas nam'd 1 
Near to the * below the Equator plac d. 


Tuzxch to the Nonth, againſt Cape Verd there 
lies 
8 Of 
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Of ſmaller Iſles a lags extending Trad, 
Which of a Promontory bears the Name. 
The Antients call'd them by a two-fold Term 
The Gorgadæ, and the Heſperides. 
Canary Iſles in Order next appear, 
Which formerly the Fortunate were termd. 
Next theſe Madeira: antiently. twas nam'd 
- Cerne (as Fame reports) or Erythe, 
So many are the chief of Lybia's Iſles. 
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C RNA N . 
Of the American Nandi. 


; | N“ W, o'er the wide Atlantic, when you 


paſs > 
Fat to the Weſt, America appears, f 
Where at the Canada's fair flowing ſtream 
Newfoundland lies, a wide extending Iſle. 
Here bellows round a Sca with Fiſh replete, 
And proves to Fithermen a grateful Spot, 


a” 


THren on the South, Bermuda's Iſlands lie, 
Which otherwiſe the Symmer Iſles are call'd, 
Next ©; poſite to Florida are ſeen 
Two others, one Lenction takes for Name; 

The other Bahama: but lower dawn 
Cuba. which now by Spaniards is poſſeſs'd. 
Yield: tor their Uſe, the Town Havanna call'd, 
And we Port — from Jamaica hold. 
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Farr th of theſe, Mens les 
And Porto-rico, which they alſo own: 
And then a Courſe of ſmaller Iſles appears: - 
CalP'd the Caribbee, by a ſingle Name. 
For the Caribbee Indians held them once 
With the adjoining Continent ; the whole 
Lies on the Shore, of South-America, 
Here are Antigua, and Barbadoes ſeen. 
Tobago and St. Chriflopher : the laſt 
Is Nevis, all of wii lie En 
But Martinicorand C Ladalaupe, 
Theſe are two Iſlands, by the French poſſeſs'd. 4 
Of South America then near the Foot 
Are other Iſles, the principal of which 
Has Terra del Fueg' for its Name, 
Plac'd oppoſite the ns Streights. 


WESTWARD again, near North America: 
Extends an Iſland, California call'd, . 
And thought the biggeſt of all other Iſles. WD. 
Such are the larger in the Ocean's Bed, 
While many undiſcover'd yet remain: 
Some 1n the Sea,. which laves America, 
And ſome ſurrounded by the Lybian Waves, 
Others again, where Aſia's Diſtrict lies 


And ſome around the European Realms. _ 
Some here and there diſpers'd, unnumber'd yet; 1 li 
Which part for Men an Habitation yield, i 
W hile ſome, for Veſſels uſeful Ports afford, | | 


Others again with Precipices dread, _ 
— G. Which. 


J Which Sailors never offer t to 3 
| Diſtinguiſh'd by fo many various names 
* As proves a Taſk too arduous to recite, | ger 
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THE EPILOGUE. 


& many Nations fill the Worlds vaſt Space, 
While countleſs others want a dwelling Pace. 
No Mortal could rehearſe nous Name, 
Tis Gop alone Omniſcience 2 claim. 

Twas He who firſt-the grand Foundation laid, 
And of the trackleſs Sea, the Depth diſplay'd. 
On Hin alone each Certainty depends. 

H form'd the Stars, and their appointed Ends; 
Allotted Portions were by him deſign'd, 

From Earth and Sea, for every various Kind. 
Hence Things · on Earth a diff rent Aſpect ſhew, 
Some fair, ſome light, and ſome a darker Hue. 


Others again from each receive a Shade, 

And for Man's Uſe in Aff en F orms are made. 
But now adieu each Continent and Iſſe | 

Ve Ocean's Waves, and Seas where Nereids ſmile! 
Ye RiveRs, Fountains, ; each a long Farewell! 
And ſhady Mountains where the Muſes dwell ! 
Thus o'er the Deep, my Paſſage have 1 made, 
And all along the winding Shores ſurvey'd. 
Happy my Labours if my Muſe obtains 


A fit Reward, or equal to her Pains. 
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H US may the Veyager from this-Review 
„ een, ˙ | 8 
Here have I been, er there — collecting yet 
Things from Occurrences he can't forget: 
And thoſe, who wiſh new- Regions to explore, 
May gain ſome Proſpect from their native Shores 
Travel, not fearing Dangers-of the Way, 
| Where ScyTulan Heres, or Tatazs of frabs 
ſtray: DET SP 
Or paſs — the bloody Fields in Thought, 
Where Cirſar once, or Alarander fought. | 
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| II. A Controverſy with the Miet hodiſts in the Years 
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London, and Biſhop H oadley of Wincheſter. 


Hl. Several Single Sermons before the Univerſity, 
. particularly the 1ſt. entitled the Operations of 
God and Nature, & o. to the finjſhing of tlie Ve- 
getable Creation, and the Appointment of the 
Seaſons of the Year, preached firit at Oxford, 
then at Hackney before the Flor its, —2d. Edit. 
ad. Entitled the Analyſis of Man, or the Differ- 
ence between the reaſonable and living Soul: 
which was preached before the Univer/ity of 
Oxford, May 20, 1764, 2d. Edition. 
3d. A Volume of Sermons preached before the 
Untverfity, 1750. 
4th. Controverſy with the. Methodiſis in the 
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